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For the Companion. 
OAK’S HEAD. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
CHAPTER V. 

Knight comprehended at once. I flung my- 
self as far into the channel as I dared, and Knight 
struggled with all his remaining strength to get 
with his plank within my reach. 

Several times it seemed to me that our efforts 
were useless. I dreaded every moment, lest I 
should find myself sinking; and once I thought 
of Pressy and Esther. What would become of 
them if I sacrificed myself to save my cousin? 
Had I any right to do it? 

But I could not turn to the shore and leave 
him there to die. ‘‘Hold on, Knight! We'll suc- 
ceed yet!” I shouted, using my utmost strength 
to keep my head above water. 

We were both moving rapidly down the cur- 
rent; but at length I seized the plank. The riv- 
er was narrow just there, and the bank was 
steep; but it was our last chance, and there not 
would not be far to swim. 

“Just get your hand on my shoulder, and 
don’t cling too hard,” I said. 

He made a last effort and reached me. The 
plank slipped away, and I had to swim for the 
shore with my cousin, who, by this time, could 
do little for himself. 

But he did not “cling to me,” and we did not 
godown. Thatis about allI can say; for the 
struggle on my part, although short, was one 
which men or boys can only make for life. 

But we gained shallower water, and then I 
marked a low, scrubbed swamp willow which 
grew close to the water. A few morc long, pain- 
ful strokes, with the arm round my neck grow- 
ing heavier every moment, and I reached the 
tree. It held when I grasped it, and I dragged 
Knight and myself to land. 

He dropped, quite unconscious, on the sand, 
and as soon as I had drawn a few gasping 
breaths, I chafed his feet and hands, and in a 
short time the life came back into his face, 
aud he opened his eyes and stared in a bewil- 
dered way. 

“What has happened ?” he asked. 

“No matter, now. You are, at any rate, on 
dry land once more.” 

“OQ, yes, I remember. You saved me, Tor- 
rey;” and I could see that his lip trembled. 

He was able to sit up in a minute or two, but 
was still limp and weak. As soon as I dared to 
leave him, I went for his clothes, and assisted 
him to put them on. 

Itseems that he had been down to the mill 
With some of the boys. They proposed going 
over to the lake, a couple of miles beyond; but 
Knight knew they would not be likely to return 
until after dark,—and indulgent as his father 
Was, fear lest harm should befall his only son, 
made him strict and absolute about early home 
hours, 

Knight had a passion for the water, and the 
day was fine, so he concluded to go into the riv- 
‘fat some distance above the point where I had 
found him. 

He was a good swimmer, and though the cur- 
Tent Was unusually rapid, swollen by the recent 
Talns, it did not, at first, alarm him. At last, 
however, he found he could not get out of the 
channel, and that his strength was failing. It 
Was just at this time that his shouts had reached 
me, and I had rushed to his rescue. 

The next problem to solve, was the easiest 
Way of getting home. The main road was three- 
quarters of a mile from the bridge, and it was 
&towing late now. 

R —— leaving him and going in quest of 

ae jut he begged so earnestly that I would 

se © that,—and insisted so strenuously that, 
my help, he could walk to the road, that 

We set ont, ; e 

[twas hard work for Knight, even with my 
tid. His strength failed several times, but he 

Te Up courageously. Just as we came out on 


‘cousin knew the driver; we hailed him, and en- 
gaged the man to take us home, which was less 
than three miles distant. 

While we were riding, Knight suddenly 
turned and fastened his eyes on my face, with 
an expression which I could not understand. 
“What is it, Knight?” 

“If you please, Torrey, don’t tell father to- 
night. It would frighten them ail so; and I 
could not bear it.” 

“T had not thought of telling them, at all,” I 
answered, and that was all that was said until 
we reached home. 

We got in by the back way, and Knight 
reached his room without any one’s seeing him; 
for his pale face and feeble gait would have ex- 
cited alarm. 

Then I went in quest of some cordial which 
he directed me to find, and learned that Uncle 
Gaige and Aunt Agnes would not be home, as 
had been expected, that evening. A letter had 
come, stating that they would arrive to-mor- 
row. 

Uncle Thurlow had also left town and would 
not be back until late in the evening, and had 
left a message that Knight and I were not to 
wait supper for him. 

I was certain that this would be most wel- 
come tidings to my cousin. 

After drinking the cordial, he begged me to 
manage the matter with the servants. He was 
utterly worn out, and wanted to sleep. IfI 
would give his strict orders that no one should 
enter his room until he pulled the bell-rope, 
which was within his reach, it was the only 
thing he would ask of me. 

I promised to do this, but it seemed hardly 
right to leave him there all alone with that tired, 
white face. But his look when he said, “If I 
can only go to sleep, Torrey!” and my own fa- 
tigue, were more than I could make any stand 
against. 

So I carried my cousin’s message down stairs, 
and found it difficult enough to have it enforced, 
—any illness being such a novel thing in the 
heir of the house, so full of young life and 
strength. But I carried my point with the 
housekeeper, although she insisted that Knight’s 
mother would not let the matter go in that way, 
if she were at home. 

I had.a solitary meal enough in the great din- 
ing-room, and kept rubbing my eyes to keep 
awake, wondering whether all that had hap- 
pened was not a dream. 

As soon as I reached the library, I dropped 
down ona lounge and fell fast asleep. I did 
not awake until it was very late in the evening. 
The moon was shining in at the windows, and I 
lay and watched the face, large, tender and sol- 





the road an old mill wagon was going by. My 








LYON SEIZED THE BOUGH.—[See page 258.] 





emn, that looked on me through the pines; and 





thought of all that had happened that after- 
noon. 

Just then the chambermaid came into the li- 
brary with a message: “Master Knight was 
awake, and wanted to see me” 

I went up to his room. The moonlight was 
there too, and filled it with a white, solemn 
splendor. 

Knight was half sitting up in bed. As soon 
as I entered, he called out, “Is that you, Tor- 
rey?” in a voice gentler than I had ever heard 
from him before. 

“Yes. Howdo you feel after your nap?” I 
answered. 

“Better,—a great deal better, thank you;” 
and he took my hand and looked in my face 
very earnestly; and we could see each other in 
that white moonlight almest as well as though 
it was day. . 

“Sit down here on the bed; I want to talk 
with you,” he said. “You won’t mind because 
I made them shut off the gas. It seemed to me 
I could talk better without it.” 

“OQ, no;” sitting down while my cousin still 
kept hold of my hand; “I like the moon better 
than gas, any time. You ought to see how glo- 
rious she looks through the pines, though I sup- 
pose you’ve seen that plenty of times before; 
but it is new to me.” 

“Yes,” said Knight, as though he was think- 
ing of something else. And then there was a 
long, strange silence; all the time he held my 
hand, and I knew he was looking in my face. 

At last he said, in a voice hardly above a whis- 
per, “Do you know what you’ve done this af- 
ternoon, Torrey ?” 

“I know every thing that happened,” I an- 
swered. 

“If it hadn’t been for you, 1 know that I 
should be now lying at the bottom of the river!” 

His voice strained and choked over the words. 

“O, don’t say any thing about that!” I cried, 
shuddering. ‘Thank God I was there.” 

“Yes, you were there; and you risked your 
life and.came near losing it, to save mine.” 

“But I couldn’t let you drown.” 

“Youcouldn’t? Why couldn’t you?” he said, 
speaking louder and with more energy than he 
had done yet. Hadn’t I treated you like a 
coward and a sneak? Hadn’t I struck you a 
cruel blow, though you were my own cousin and 
my guest? and afterward, when you so nobly 
managed to shield me from all the blame, I nev- 
er so much as apologized for my wrong, or 
thanked you for not exposing me; butI just 
avoided yon all I could. A savage would have 
blushed to act as I have!” 

“T knew, all the time, there was a better side 
to you, and I’m so glad it’s ali over, now. We 


“And yet you saved my life;—you, who had 
carried, for a whole week, the marks of that 
dreadful blow! O, Torrey, it hurt me worse, 
every time I saw it, than it ever hurt you!” , 
“It’s nearly gone now,” I hastened to say. 
“And yet you saved my life! What can I 
do? How can I ever thank you?” 

“There’s nothing to do. I don’t want any 
thanks, either.” 

“I know they’re too mean to speak of,”’ ho 
said. ‘Can you, will you forgive me? If you 
knew how miserable I had been for the last 
week. I knew all the time I was a brute to treat 
you so, only I hadn’t the courage to own it, 
and all the time I hardened my heart against 
you, and my wicked pride wouldn’t let me speak. 
I do believe that I was worse than old Pharaoh.” 
Icould not help laughing at this; but said,‘ 
hastily, yet very earnestly, “It troubles me to 
hear you go on in that way. We will never, 
either of us, think any more of what has 
passed.” 

“Won’t we? Will you forgive me with all 
your heart, Torrey ?” 

“With all my heart, Knight!” 

Then he bent forward, and drew both his 
arms tight about my neck, and kissed me. His 
cheek was wet with tears; so was mince. We 
did not speak for a good while, and sat there, the 
moon, amid her stars, looking down upon us 
with her sweet, solemn face. 

At last Knight said, “What will father, and 
mother, and Uncle Gaige say, when they come 
to hear all about it? Ifit had not been for you, 
just think what this house would have been to- 
morrow!” 

I had thought of all that, down there in the 
library. 

“Tt will be a dreadful thing when you come to 
tell them,” I said, speaking half to myself. 

“Yes, [know. But it must be done.” 

I could see that he shrank from the disclosure, 
knowing what a shock it must be to them all; 
and I began to wonder whether, as the thing was 
all over now, it was really my cousin’s duty to 
say any thing about his narrow escape for the 
present, and harrow the feelings of the whole 
household. 

Then Knight spoke up again. “I’m going to 
tell them, too, all the rest, and how you came 
by that mark.” 

I could not bear the thought of doing this; 
to have the whole thing dragged up and pa- 
raded before the family, and I made conspicu- 
ous; for if [ was praised at all for my conduct 
in the matter, it must be at Knight’s expense. 
So I expostulated and entreated him, for my 
sake, not to say one word about the matter. 

At iast I won the promise that I wanted; and 
then told him, glad to talk of something else, 
about the long, pleasant sleep [ had had in the 
library. : 

“It was so fortunate they all happened to be 
away, to-day; for if mamma had seen me when 
I reached home, and known where [ had been, 
she would never aave got over the shock.” 

“T know it, and ‘it will be a terrible thing for 
them to learn at all.” 

“But it must be done.” 

“Knight, I want you to frankly tell me one 
thing.” 

“Any thing.” 

“If I wasn’t in the question at all; if you had 
simply fallen into the water, and been in dread- 
ful peril, and got safely out, should you think it 
was your duty to tell your folks any thing about 
it?’ 

“Well, but you are in the question. There’s 
the difference.” 

“But I don’t want to be. I can’t really. see 
what would be the good of telling, now it is all 
over. It can’t alter matters, and can only make 
others unhappy.” 

I could see this had its weight; but he re- 
turned to the old subject,—he wanted them all 
to know what a little hero I was. 





won’t mind it again.” 


I had no ambition of that sort. Perhaps I 
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took a little pride in thinking that the people at 
the Pinery had misunderstood me from the be- 
ginning, and I did not want to have them com- 
pelled to praise me, probably against their wills. 

They would be greatly surprised that I could 
do any thing heroic; but Esther or Pressy would 
not be in the least astonished over my part in 
the matter. I knew it would be just what they 
would expect of me. So my pride made me 
urge the silence on Knight; and it would have 
been easy enough, if he had not felt that he 
owed me some duty in the matter. 

At last, however, I succeeded in getting two 
promises from him. One was that he would 
never again venture, voluntarily, in deep water 
alone; and the other that he would not, for a 
few days, at least, inform his family of his nar- 
row escape. 

“But I don’t like it on your account, Torrey,” 
he said, after he had given the promise. 

“I do,” I answered; and then, to our amaze- 
ment, the clock struck one, and we heard Uncle 
Thurlow drive up the carriage way. 

So we kissed each other good-night, and I 
went to my room. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 
ELIJAH LYON’S ESCAPE. 

Elijah (or “Lije”) Lyon was not a govern- 
ment agent, or swindling commissioner of the 
civil service, but a plain, honest hunter and 
trapper, who had always dealt peaceably with 
the red men, and neither provoked their ill-will 
nor owed them any. 

It was while separated a little from his party 
one day on a visit to his traps, that a band of 
Arapahoes swooped up the mountain, and find- 
ing him in their track, made him go with them, 
bound and Joaded like a beast of burden. Lije 
by no means despaired of escape, for he was 
certain that every effort would be made by his 
companions to rescue him. 

The first camp the Indians made after their 
seizure of Lyon was not far from one of the trib- 
utaries of the Missouri River, and here, by prep- 
arations which he soon saw going on, he began 
to fear that they meant to make an end of him 
after their own bloodthirsty fashion. 

His anxiety naturally became painful in the 
extreme, for fear to a brave man bound hand 
and foot beyond the power to use a weapon or 
make a motion of self-defence, is no disgrace. 

Help must come to him very soon, he felt, or 
it would do him no good. As the time flew on, 
and the Indian camp grew more and more noisy 
through the free circulation of whiskey, and the 
stake, and faggots, and torches were getting 
rapidly ready for him, Lije strove to make up 
his mind to suffer and die firmly, for the chanc- 
es of deliverance grew every minute Jess and 
less. 

Then came a moment when the wigwam 
where he lay was empty. His savage guards 
rushed out to join the general excitement. A 
peculiar sound like a bird’s twitter struck that 
instant on the ear of the prisoner, and looking 
up, he saw quite near him the face of one of his 
old companions, who, for his swiftness of foot, 
bore the name of Ten Mile Titus, peering 
through a slit in the tent-skin that he had made 
with his knife, and now held apart with his 
hands. 

Titus had followed the party of Arapahoes, 
and marked the lodge in which Lyon was placed, 





and since then had watched, putting himself 


in the utmost peril, for the opportunity which 
he now so nimbly took advantage of. It re- 
quired but a second or two to lean forward and 
cut the thongs that fastened Eljah’s hands and 
feet, and silently assist him through the side of 
the lodge. 

On towards the river Titus ran, followed by 
Lije at the best of his speed. Before they reached 
it, however, the yell of rage from the baffled red 
skins told them that their flight was discov- 
ered. 

Titus leaped into his boat, but before Lije 
could follow, one of the Indians was so near 
that he had his hatchet poised to throw at him. 

Just as the weapon was ready to leave his 
hand, the savage held it suspended a moment, 
as if afraid to lose it in the river, and finally 
caught up a stone, which he threw at Lyon with 
all his force. Hitting Lije in the side, it broke 
two of his ribs, and caused him to fall, breath- 


less and half insensible, into the bottom of the 


canoe. 


Titus was soon out of the reach of the shore, 
his long arms making good use of the paddle, 
but the Indians quickly manned another canoe, 
and gave chase, firing, from time to time, upon 


the hunters. 


When Lyon recovered himself sufficiently to 
realize what was going on about him, he was 


ly wounded by a musket ball, and had tumbled 
into the water. 

Lyon’s first impulse was to get up and paddle 
away from his pursuers, but the paddle was 
gone and his wound was painful, and he no- 
ticed that the cries of the Indians were now 
much farther in the distance. And now to his 
astonishment he found the boat going rapidly 
of itself, and in another instant the roar of a 
cataract down the stream told him of the pres- 
ence of a danger into which his enemies dared 
not follow him. 

Lije shut his eyes and resigned himself to his 
fate. The awful roar of the water, increasing 
every moment, as he was borne swifter and 
swifter down the stream, now swallowed up all 
other possible sounds. 

A second, and all would be over! Ah, what 
was that? A sudden shock stove the bottom of 
his canoe just at the top of the falls, and he felt 
a wet bough whip him across the face. 

Seizing this with the quick, instinctive effort 
of self-preservation, he found himself struggling 
in the water, but held fast to the ledge over- 
head by the depending bough. Up this poor 
Lije climbed for life, and in spite of his wound, 
succeeded at last in working his way to a place 
on the solid rock. 

From the rock he finally reached the firm 
shore, and, bruised and in pain as he was, made 
haste towards the old fort, where he hoped to 
find his companions. 

Two of them met him on the way, and very 
timely was their aid, for he was just on the 
point of falling, with weakness and distress. 
They reached the fort in safety, where the hunt- 





er lay many weeks disabled. T. B. 
For the Companion. 
MARY’S MOCKING-BIRD. 
By Wirt Sikes. 


Mary was a poor sewing-girl who lived in a 
rickety tenement-house in Mulberry Street, with 
her mother. The mother was so feeble as to be 
almost helpless, and Mary’s busy needle was 
their chief support. They had a very hard time 
of it to get along. 
In the tenement-house where Mary lived, 
there also lived an elderly lady named Sherlock. 
Mrs. Sherlock was very much attached to 
Mrs. McLeod—Mary’s mother. And when she 
left New York—or a few days before she left— 
she said to Mrs. McLeod,— 
“]’m sorry to be leavin’ you, dear, though it’s 
to a comfortable place I’m goin’, surely. I wisht 
I could take you wid me.” 
“Warm thanks to you,” said Mrs. McLeod; 
“but you know it would be most likely to kill me 
if I was to try to travel. I must stay where I 
am till God sees fit to call me home.” 
“T wisht I could help you, though,” said Mrs. 
Sherlock. “And any how, I’ll will to you the 
bird.” 
“And have you a bird?” said Mrs. McLeod, 
in some surprise. ‘What-sort of a bird?” 
“T don’t know at all,” said Mrs. Sherlock, 
“what sort of a bird he is, nor where he kem 
from. He hopped in at my window a week 
since, and when I shut the window down, there 
he was, a prisoner. I caught him and put bim 
in an old candle-box, and Johnny nailed some 
slats acrost the top, so that a fine cage it made 
him. And there he’s been ever since. He is a 
little brown thing, with niver a fine feather on 
him, and niver a song to his throat. He aint 
worth much, any how, but such as he is I will 
give him to you kindly, Mrs. McLeod, hopin’ 
he’ll be some divarsion to you in your sickness.” 
That night Mrs. McLeod received the present 
from her friend, candle-box and all. It was af- 
ter dark, and the bird just hid in a corner of the 
box and said nothing. 
But the next morning, when the sunshine 
came in at the window—for Mary and her moth- 
er lived at the top of the building, so that the 
sunshine did sometimes find its way into their 
room—it streamed across the bird’s box and set 
him to singing. : 
“Why, Mary!” cried Mrs. McLeod, from her 
bed, “there is your bird singing this morning, 
and I do believe it’s a mocking-bird.” 
Mary was already up, and sewing by the win- 
dow. 
“My bird?” said Mary. 
“Yes, dear, of course it’s yours.” 
“But Mrs. Sherlock gave it to you, mother.” 


called my own.” 
“Very well, mother.” 


Just hear it!” 





alone in the boat. Poor Titus had been mortal- 


“Yes, and I give it to you, Mary. It’s little 
I have to give you, and it will do me more good 
to call it your bird, than it would to have it 

“And truly I believe it is a mocking-bird. 


The bird had changed its song to another air 


gan to whistle, and to cry “scat! scat!” though 
there was neither dog nor cat there. 

Now it chanced that Mrs. McLeod was well 
acquainted with the habits of the mocking-bird. 
In her girlhood she had lived in the South, and 
had then possessed a whole family of mocking- 
birds of her own. 

When Mrs. Sherlock came to bid her friend 
good-by, she was astonished to hear the curious 
noises the bird made. 

“Why, mercy on us all!” said she; “what’s 
got in the bird? When it was in my room, niv- 
er a sound would it make.” 

“Yes, mocking-birds are curious,” said Mrs. 
McLeod. “They have their own notions, just 
like men and women. If they take a dislike to 
a place, they won’t open their mouths. Well, 
I’m glad he likes our room, for his singing 
shows he’s contented with us.” 

“And glad Iam, too,” said Mrs. Sherlock; 
“and if you have hard times agin, like what 
you had last winter, you can sell him. If it’sa 
mockin’ bird, sure he must be worth somethin’ 
—five dollars, perhaps; who knows?” 

And with that she kissed and embraced Mary 
and her mother, and went off on her journey to 
the West with her eyes full of tears. 

The mocking-bird proved fine company for 
Mary and her mother. Mrs. McLeod would 
spend whole hours with it. Knowing some- 
thing of the habits and peculiarities of mocking- 
birds, she set herself to teaching it to whistle 
tunes—for she could whistle herself, having 
learned the art when she was a girl, on purpose 
to teach her mocking-bird family as it grew up. 
But all this time the good woman was slowly 
sinking into the grave. Yet still, up to almost 
the day of her death, she had strength enough 
to lie in her bed and whistle, and call to the 
mocking-bird, which would answer her, and 
sing away the long dayg, as merrily as if it had 
never known a care. 

After the mother died, and Mary was left 
alone, she could not bear to hear the song of 
the mocking-bird, so she covered its cage with a 
cloth, and it held its tongue. 

One day, not long after Mrs. McLeod’s death, 
I chanced to discover the bird in Mary’s room. 
In conversation with her, I learned of its un- 
usual gift of song and mimicry, and told her 
that if she would sell it, I would gladly buy it. 
At first she hesitated, but the temptation was 
too great to be resisted; and when I stated that 
I would pay her fifty dollars for it, she almost 
jumped from her chair. 

“Fifty dollars!’ she cried. ‘Fifty dollars for 
abird! O, I never had fifty dollars in my life!” 
“Yes,” said I, “I am sure it is worth fifty dol- 
lars. I don’t want to buy it for myself, for I 
am not rich enough to own such a valuable pet. 
But I will try to sell it again, and if Ican get 
more than fifty dollars for it, I will give you 
whatever I get.” 
“O,I can’t take all that money,” she said, 
“at least not till I know you can sell it for as 
much. And if you will give me ten dollars you 
can take it away with you.” 

I agreed to that, and gave her the money. 


~ was very much excited by the possession 
of it. 


“Ten dollars!” she cried, looking at the mon- 
ey in her hand. “Why, I feel rich!” 
“You shall have more,” said I. 

I took the mocking-bird to a bird-fancier, and 
asked him to find a purchaser for it. He gave 
it a place in his shop, where it was surrounded 


outsang them all. 
And one day there came into the shop a rich 
gentleman from Murray Hill, the most aristo- 
cratic and wealthy residence quarter of New 
York city, who was looking for a pretty present 
for his son’s wife. His son had just married a 
beautiful young lady, and Mr. Warner (the 
Murray Hill gentleman who came to the shop) 
was very much delighted with her. The day 
before, he had learned that she was very fond 
of bird-pets, and he resolved at once to buy her 
the most beautiful and talented bird he could 
find. 

“For birds have talents like other people,” 
said Mr. Warner to the bird-dealer, “‘else how 
could they learn songs?” 

“You may well say that, sir,” said Hartman, 


ears, so he’s quiet. 
ready to talk.” 


bird sing, do you?” and then he cried out,— 
“Scat!” 


by a perfect little army of other birds, but it 


(the dealer); “‘and if ever there was a bird that 
was gifted with talents above the common, it’s 
that mockin’-bird yonder. He don’t look much, 
sir, to be sure; and just now he’s washing his 
But wait a bit, till he gets 


Just then Mary’s mocking-bird lifted its head, 


peeked curiously at the Murray Hill gentleman, 
as much as to say, “O, you want to hear Mary’s Pto relate this very touching story 


“What a curious bird!” said Mr. Warner, 


“Get out! get out!” said the bird. 
“He don’t mean me, I hope!” said Mr. War- 
ner, laughing. 
“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the bird, and began 
whistling vigorously. Then, hopping on to 
another perch, it cried “Carlo! Carlo! Carlo!” 
and immediately began to sing Yankee Doodle 
at the top of its voice. 
“Amazing!” said Mr. Warner. 
When the bird had finished Yankee Doodle, it 
sung another song, and another, and then burst 
out laughing again, whistled for the dog, cried 
“get out!”? and wound up with “scat! scat!” 
Mr. Warner thought he had never known such 
a surprising bird. 
“What is the price of it?” said Mr. Warner. 
“T ought to have at least two hundred dollars 
for such a bird as that,” said the dealer. 
“You shall have it,” said Mr. Warner; and he 
bought Mary’s mocking-bird off-hand, and had 
it sent home. 
Imagine my delight when I found the high 
price the bird had brought! And if you can’t 
imagine mine, just try and imagine Mary’s, 
when I gave her the money! 
The poor girl was almost beside herself with 
joy. 
“Two hundred dollars!” she cried, with tears 
in her eyes, and her face red with the flush of 
excitement. “O,nowIam rich indeed. I can 
buy me a sewing-machine, and after that life 
will not be again the dreary drudgery it has 
been heretofore. With a sewing-machine and a 
comfortable home, I shall be the happiest girl 
in New York. O, how gratefulI am to you! 
How can I ever thank you enough ?” 
“Don’t try. Your happiness is worth more 
to me than ten thousand thanks. Would that 
I could do for every poor girl in New York, 
what I have been permitted to do for you!” 
On the way back I stopped in and told Hart- 
man, the bird-dealer, how Mary had received 
her prize. 
“You and I are lucky, Hartman. It isn’t oft- 
en we have such opportunities put before us. 
My heart is all in a glow over it.” 
“Well, so is mine, I’m sure,” said Hartman, 
wiping his face with his red silk handkerchief; 
“Pm glad you brought the bird to me to sell.” 
Hartman had refused to accept any pay for 
his services in finding a sale for the bird—which 
was certainly very kind of him, for he was a 
poor man, too, and every dollar was precions 
to him in supporting his large family. 
At the latter part of the week I was passing 
Hartman’s, when he called me in. 
“Bad news,” said he. 
‘“‘What’s the matter?” 
“That mocking-bird, you know—Mary’s mock- 
ing-bird.” 
“Yes—what of it?” 
“Well, there’s trouble about it.” 
“Trouble? How?” 
“Why, you see, sir, mocking-birds is some- 
times very perverse. They won’t sing if they 
don’t like. That’s just what’s the matter with 
Mary’s mocking-bird. This Mr. Warner comes 
into my shop this morning, and he says, ‘Hart- 
man,’ he says, ‘that bird won’t sing.’ 
“Tt won’t? says I. 
“ ‘No,’ says he—‘not a note.’ 
“< ‘Well, that is a pity,’ says I. 
“©Yes,’ says he, ‘and as you’re an honorable 
dealer, Hartman,’ says he, ‘I shall expect you 
to get me another bird in the place of it.’ 
“ ‘But sir, says I, ‘how can I? There aint 
another such to be had in New York, I do be 
lieve.’ 
“And with that he shrugged his shoulders 
and went out. Now that’s what hurts me, sir 
for a customer to go out of my shop shruggin 
his shoulders at me. It don’t look right. And 
as I sold that there bird to the gentleman with- 
out no charge to the owner, it’s only fair that 
him as I got it of should straighten the matter 
out.” : 
“That means me, I suppose?” I said, with 4 
smile. — 
“Well, it aint my fault if the bird won t sing, 
said Hartman. ; 
“No—certainly not. Give me Mr. Warners 
address. I will see him.” : 
Hartman gave me the address, and that night 
I called at Mr. Warner’s house, on Murray = 
The gentleman received me pleasantly, an 
without waste of words I told him the history 
of Mary’s mocking-bird. 
ae said he, after he had heard what I = 
to say, “quite an interesting story—very ant 
out of the common. With your permission, 
should like to invite my daughter-in-law aah 
the parlor, and perhaps you will be rg a 
the owner of the bird at present.” 
woe course I complied, and Mr. Warner on 
ently introduced me to a beautiful young ’ 











altogether; and when that was finished, it be-4looking at-him through his spectacles. 





as his son’s wife. 
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“J want you to hear the story of your bird’s 
life, Emily,” said Mr. Warner; “and as I am 
sure I should spoil it in trying to tell it myself, 
Ihave presumed upon the courtesy of Mr. —, 
so far as to ask him to tell it for me.” 

“Has the bird a history, then?” said the young 
lady, smiling pleasantly. ‘Well, I should like 
to hear it. I’m sure if I waited for the bird it- 
self to tell it, I should never know more than I 
do now, for the stupid little thing has not 
opened its mouth since I have had the honor of 
its acquaintance—except, indeed, to eat. And 
I have given it all the delicacies of the season, 
too.” 

In telling her the story, I took occasion to 
observe,— 

“Mary McLeod, the sewing-girl who has been 
made so happy by the sale of her treasure, is 
about your own age, I should think, Mrs. War- 
ner.” 

This seemed to strike her with peculiar force; 
and when I had concluded, the kind-hearted 
young lady went up to her father-in-law, and 
putting her hands on his shoulders, said,— 

“Papa, you were very kind to give me the 
bird, and I know you love me very much.” 

“Quite right, Emily,” said he, patting her 
cheek. 

“Then will you do something else for me?” 

“Wait till I hear what itis,” said he, with a 
laugh and a glance at me, as much as to say, 
“Ym not to be entrapped into a promise with 
my eyes shut!” 

“T want you to give this bird back to Mary. 
Will you?” 

“Of course I will,” said Mr. Warner, kissing 
her; and I saw tears of pride and affection 
gleaming in his eyes. 

So Mary got her bird back again; and when 
it found itself in the company of its old friend, 
it was curious to watch its antics. 

It hopped about from side to side of the ele- 
gant cage, (for Mrs. Warner had insisted on 
giving Mary the cage, too,) and peered out at 
Mary, and scratched its sides with its bill, and 
at last broke out into a merry whistle, and sung 
Yankee Doodle, and cried “scat! scat!” and 
“Carlo!” and “get out!” and repeated every 
tune and every word it knew, without once stop- 





For the Companion. 
RALPH’S SPECTACLES. 

I do not think Ralph meant to tell deliberate 
falsehoods. On the contrary he had a great re- 
spect for truth—at a distance. That he failed to 
come near it was not to be attributed so much to 
want of principle, as to the fact that nature 
seemed to have furnished him with a pair of 
magnifying spectacles, through which all im- 
ages appeared to him large and distorted. At 
the same time he was not aware that he wore 
any such spectacles. 

You have heard of the old lady who thought 
she had lost her glasses, and searched and 
‘searched for them, when there they were on her 
own nose all the time. Every body could see 
them there but herself. Just so it was with 
Ralph. The consequence was that he indulged 
in an exaggerated style of speech which was 
about as bad in its results as though it had 
come from the father of ties himself; and I am 
not sure but that it did. 

If the rising moon looked as large as a cart- 
wheel to you, Ralph saw it as large as the dome 
of Boston State House. If you went fishing, 
and caught a pickerel weighing five pounds, it 
was no use to vaunt your prowess before Ralph, 
for your pickerel would sink into insignificance 


before the shark or cod-fish, he had once caught’ 


at Hampton Beach. 

Ralph was sometimes placed in an unpleas- 
ant predicament, when from the great shell of 
fiction emerged the small kernel of truth. I 
will give you one instance among many: 

Two young men who were out shooting rab- 
bits, declared that they had seen bear-tracks in 
the woods about Penacook. The old settlers 
Scouted the idea, because, they said, that al- 
though bears were plenty enough in that region 
in the olden time, they had never been known 
to cross a railway. Moreover they doubted the 
ability of these young men to distinguish a 
bear’s footprint from that of any other beast. 
But notwithstanding the sages shook their 
heads, the story gained ground. 

Ralph, meanwhile, occupied his usual ad- 
vanced position. If others had seen the ani- 
mal’s track, he had seen the end of its tail just 
disappearing behind a tree—nay, he had even 
heard it growl. 
: At last, one winter evening, Ralph appeared 
in the village bar-room—the place where he was 
Most likely to find an audience—stating that he 


fought with and slain him. It was just after 
dusk, he said, that he was coming through 
“Belknap’s Woods,” not thinking of the bear at 
all, when this great, black creature, as large as 
an ox, loomed up in the path directly in front 
of him. He attacked the monster with a club, 
when it caught him in its embrace, and would 
have pressed the breath from his body, had he 
not, with remarkable presence of mind, be- 
thought him of his pocket-knife. 

“And what then?” asked a gaping listener. 
“He dropped like dead.” 

Ralph’s audience were variously impressed 
by this marvellous tale, but all agreed that the 
matter should be investigated. . As soon, there- 
fore, as the full moon had risen, a band of in- 
trepid adventurers, armed with clubs, rifles, pis- 
tols and knives, set out for Belknap’s Woods. 
Ralph would fain have excused himself from 
joining the expedition, on plea of a broken rib, 
but his townsmen declared that one, or even 
two broken ribs, ought not to interfere in a mat- 
ter where the public safety might be concerned; 
and although he had slain old Bruin himself, 
Mrs. Bruin and the children were still at liberty. 
The spot indicated was easily found, but no 
bear was to be seen—no signs of a struggle—no 
bloed-stained snow. They did discover, how- 
ever, among the footprints in the snow, one 
which was not that of either man, horse, or cow. 
It was not very clearly defined, though Ralph 
recognized it at once as that of the bear. 

They followed this trail till it ceased abruptly 
in front of an old hunting-lodge. Then the 
bravest of the band stood with his rifle aimed, 
while others pulled away a beard or two, thus 
disclosing to view—a harmless black sheep! 
The laugh that went up was loud and long, 
and the party returned to the village driving 
the animal before them. 

Ralph had on his magnifying spectacles that 
night, which transformed a poor old sheep into 
a raging bear. 

Consequences of a much more serious nature 
were sometimes the result of Ralph’s exaggera- 
tions. 

When he was about eighteen years of age, he 
went to visit his city relations. Being in reali- 
ty a bright, handsome fellow, he quite charmed 
them all, but as they had never heard about the 
spectacles, they failed to make due allowances 
for his statements. 

One day his Cousin Rosa took him into the 
conservatory, and showed him a beautiful spec- 
imen of the night blooming cereus, suppos- 
ing, naturally enough, that he had never seen 
any thing of the kind in Penacook. Ralph ad- 
mired it, but said he thought it was not quite 
as large as some his mother had. 

“My aunt is fond of flowers, then,” remarked 
Rosa. 

“O yes; she is never so happy as when at 
work in her conservatory.” 

“T should think her flowers would all ‘freeze 
to death, unless the climate up there has im- 
proved since I was a boy,” called Mr. Dibden 
from the parlor. 

“Our house is heated by a furnace, uncle,” 
replied Ralph. 

Now the facts were, that Ralph’s mother had 
a small collection of geraniums, verbenas, roses 
and the like, to which she devoted the only sun- 
ny window in their little sitting-room. The fur- 
nace consisted of an air-tight stove, with a reg- 
ister over it, by which the heat was conveyed to 
the chamber above. 

In the same way, one good, steady farm horse 
was magnified into a span, and a neighbor’s po- 
ny, long since out of its time, which his sister 
sometimes rode, became “‘Fanny’s saddle horse.” 

“Strange,” said Mr. Dibden to his wife, after- 
ward, “strange that Jason should have asked 
me to loan him money, when, from his son’s 
account, he is better able to loan it to me.” 
(“Jason” was Mr. Dibden’s brother and Ralph’s 
father.) 

“Perhaps Ralph doesn’t understand his fa- 
ther's position,” replied kind Mrs. Dibden. 
“Parents are sometimes loth to confide their af- 
fairs to their children.” 

“He must know their style of living. Hot- 
houses and saddle-horses, forsooth! I can’t af- 
ford a saddle-horse for Rosa. No, no. Jason 
must be very rich, or inexcusably extravagant, 
and in either case I won’t lend him the money. 
I was going to send him a check to-morrow.” 

Mr. Dibden’s eldest son Charles was a sailor, 
and returned from a voyage to India about this 

time. He had pleasant recollections of his 
cousin Fanny, and brought with him two paro- 
quets, which he designed as a present for her. 

Ralph admired their beautiful colors, but re- 
marked that he thought they were not as fine 
as a pair belonging to Fanny. 





had seen the bear, and not only.that, but he had 


“I wasn’t aware Fanny had s pair,” said the, 


“Yes, Augustus Durant gave them to her.” 
“Who is he?” 

“A dashing midshipman Fan came across 
somewhere.” 

Nothing could have been more unfortunate, 
for, like all gentlemen, Charlic believed firmly 
in the infallibility of bright buttons. That he 
should have been forestalled in his intended gift 
was bad enough, but that he should have a ri- 
val occupying such a vantage ground, was be- 
yond endurance. 

Filled with righteous indignation, he gave the 
paroquets to his sister Rosa, and resolved that 
he would go baek to sea without visiting Fan- 
ny at all—that he would be drowned, or at least 
cast away on a desolate island, and she should 
never hear of him more. 

Now the truth was, that the nearest approach 
to a paroquet which Fanny possessed was a ven- 
erable parrot, whose sole accomplishment was, 
to scream in the voice of a toothless and dis- 
tracted old woman, “Polly want cracker,” and 
who was only tolerated in the house because 
she had once been young, and because no one 
of the family was willing to be her executioner. 
The evening before Ralph’s departure, Mr. 
Dibden took him into his study, and inquired 
very kindly about his future plans and pros- 
pects. Ralph replied that he had some reason 
to expect the patronage of Senator A—, in 
which case he might be his private secretary. 
He named, also, several other equally grand 
schemes which he had in view in case this should 
fail. Mr. Dibden concluded that the offer of aid 
which he contemplated when he sought the in- 
terview was unnecessary, and expressed great 
satisfaction that his nephew was likely to do so 
well in the world. 

When Ralph returned home he found his fa- 
ther worn in body and depressed in spirits. He 
had failed utterly in business, had been obliged 
to sell his store and every thing in it, and was 
still in debt, while all that remained to him was 
a house and a few acres of land. 

He questioned Ralph anxiously to ascertain 
if his uncle had said any thing to him about the 
letter requesting aloan. No; Ralph knew noth- 
ing about it—had not even heard of the letter. 

“A little help at that time might have saved 
me from ruin. He always used to be kind and 
accommodating. I don’t understand it.” And 
Ralph’s father sighed heavily. 

“And as for you, my boy, you will have to 
look out for yourself, for your father cannot aid 
you. I hoped your uncle might have put you 
in the way of finding employment.” 

Ralph began to see dimly the mischief he had 
done, and feeling rather uncomfortable, escaped 
from the room as soon as possible. He next 
joined Fanny, who was at her sewing. 

“Ralph,” she said, presently, without looking 
up from her work, “didn’t Cousin Charlie send 
any message?” 

“Nothing special. By the way, where’s the 
parrot?” 

“She died,” said Fanny, a little impatiently. 

“What, of old age? or did she die broken- 
hearted, because I’d departed? I’m a poet, you 
see, without meaning to be. Why don’t you 
laugh?” 

“Because I don’t see any thing to laugh at;”’ 
and Fanny’s voice quivered as if there were 
tears in the neighborhood. 

“Well, I don’t see what makes every body so 
cross,” exclaimed Ralph. “I wish I hadn’t 
come home.” 

The summer passed away drearily enough, 
and the short, dismal autumn days came on, 
without bringing any change to this family; 
but in October, Cousin Charles suddenly repent- 
ed of his rash resolution to go away without 
seeing Fanny, and took a trip to Penacook. 

Very much surprised was he at the marks of 
poverty which met him everywhere about his 
uncle’s house, and greatly grieved at the sad 
and worn appearance of his uncle and aunt. 
He found Fanny adorned. with a long white 
apron, getting tea in the kitchen. 

He thought her no less lovely than if she had 
been sitting in the parlor doing nothing; but it 
was a style of housekeeping quite different from 
that which he had been led to expect. 

By-and-by he relaxed so far from that stern 
dignity which he had meant to preserve, as to 
inquire for the paroquets. 

“You must mean poor old Poll,” replied Fan- 
ny. “If you will look on the bookcase, you will 
see all that is left of her—a stuffed skin.” 

“Then Mr. Augustus what’s his name didn’t 
give you a pair of paroquets ?” 

“No, indeed. What do you mean?” 

“OQ, nothing; only you shall have a pair, if I 
search the isles of the ocean for them.” 

The rest of this story may be briefly told. 
Cousin Charlie soon learned the true state of 


ther, who joined him speedily, and the two did 
what they could to repair the damaged fortunes 
of the family. 

As to Ralph, after so nearly ruining his own 
prospects and those of his best friends by his 
foolish exaggerations, he began to see his fault, 
which was the first step necessary toward cor- 
recting it. It took time and patience to acquire 
a habit of exactness, but every thing, yields to 
persistent effort, and at length Ralph learned to 
see without his magnifying spectacles. 

+e) 

DIVING BELL ADVENTURE. 
While in the harbor of Valparaiso, aboard the 
sloop-of-war Virago, one of our midshipmen 
touched me on the shoulder, and said that Lieut. 
Bardolph wanted to see me. 

“T have heard that you are something of a 
naturalist, Starbuck,” said the officer, smiling. 
“No, sir,” I replied; “no naturalist, although 
I take interest in” —— 

“O, well, never mind,” quoth the lieutenant. 
“You have seen our diving-bell?” 

I answered “Yes.” 

The lieutenant then said that he wanted me 
to go down under the sea, with our old boat- 
swain, Randolph, formerly a pearl-diver, to look 
for a curious fish, which, on the day previous, 
had been pierced and killed with a pike. 

In form, the fish resembled a serpent; was 
about thirty inches in length, and had upon 
both sides of its neck a pair of singular append- 
ages, something like wings. Its most striking 
peculiarity, however, was one eye, of a greenish 
color, situated in the top of its head. On be 
ing struck by the pike, the creature had rolled 
over, apparently dying, and then had gone out 
of sight. 

“IT think,” continued the lieutenant, “that 
such a curiosity is worth securing, and I have 
picked you out to go with Randolph, believing 
that you are interested in natural history.” 

I bowed acquiescence, and went away to make 
preparations. 

The diving-bell was, soon on the deck, ready 
to be hoisted and swung over the side. The in- 
strument was a little damaged, but neither Ran- 
dolph nor I anticipated danger. 

We were presently in our places, singing out 
‘All right!” when the bell begun to descend. 

Down, down, lower and lower. We glanced 
round us on all sides, but saw nothing of the 
strange fish. Curious looking specimens of the 
finny tribe, however, greeted us in many direc 
tions. We could see the sword-fish dart past, 
with its long, protruding bone-weapon; the 
globe-fish, the sun-fish, the moon-fish, the bal- 
loon-fish, and the spiteful-looking shark swept 
through the green waters, almost brushing our 
bell with tails and fins. 

The air was become somewhat impure, so we 
opened the stop-cock, and let it out, feeling, a 
moment after, a fresh supply sent dowa to us 
through the India rubber “pipe” or hose secured 
into the top of the bell. 

Randolph was about touching the signal cord, 
to intimate our desire to be lowered still further, 
when we felt a sudden jerk, felt the bell going 
down rapidly, and, to our horror, realized that 
the rope by which the instrument was suspend- 
ed had parted from the hook to which it was 
attached. 

Away went the “pipe” at the same moment, 
and we only saved ourselves from instant <e- 
struction by stopping up the aperture, thus left 
in the top, with a thick handkerchief. Other- 
wise, the water beneath must have filled the 
bell in a few moments. 

We heard the water roaring and gurgling 
round us as we descended; our descent, how- 
ever, became each instant slower, until finally 
the resistance of the confined air in the bell 
kept us suspended about two feet above the bot- 
tom of the sea. 

The air in our floating prison soon became al- 
most unbearable, not only from its being so 
densely compressed, but also from long confine 
ment. 

Terror-stricken, we glanced at each other. 
The eyes of Randolph, protruding from his head, 
looked bloodshot and tinged with a stranz3 
green color, while his dusky skin seemed to 
shrink like shrivelled parchment. The most 
startling change in his appearance was the sud- 
den, apparently superannuated look of his vis- 
age. A man of fifty, he seemed, at least, thirty 
years older. 

Presently his teeth began to rattle in his head, 
his form was bent almost double, he threw his 
arms round him in agony, as if clutching at 
something. 

How horribly useless this pantomime seemed 
tome! He wanted fresh air—to clutch at air! 
What a mockery! 

“Starbuck,” he presently gasped. “God have 





affairs. He communicated the facts to_bis fac 





disappointed young sajlor. 


mercy on us! What shall we do?” 
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What could we do? Icould only stare at him, 
stupid with despair. 

The air in the bell became more and more 
stifling. The boatswain flew to my side and 
squeezed me in his mad agony. 

I endeavored to speak, but only a hoarse rat- 
tle in my throat obeyed my will. My brain be- 
gun to whirl. I gasped hard for breath. A ter- 
rible oppression was upon my lungs. The boat- 
swain had now released me. I staggered against 
the side of our prison; my senses gradually 
seemed deserting me. 

Gradually, to my confused sight, a dark, red 
mist cloud seemed to float up all round the bell. 
My head now felt as though it would burst. 
Terribly oppressed, I fell upon my knees, and 
would have fallen into the sea but for the boat- 
swain, who now held me. 

Then all begun to grow dark. With a super- 
human effort I half raised myself and looked 
round me, feeling like one groping in the dark. 
Bewildered, full of the most agonizing pain, I 
became aware that something was swaying up 
and down before my sight; up and down in that 
red-mist cloud, mingling with the water. I 
made another effort—a great effort to compre- 
hend what it was, this swaying thing, and I at 
last did so; understood that it was a hook at- 
tached to the end of a rope, lowered to us from 
the deck of the Virago, so far above! 

“Starbuck!” gasped the boatswain, “I’ll dash 
open the lens—this was of glass—in the top of 
the bell; then you stand by to hook it on the in- 
side!” p 

I just managed to hear the words, and they 
strengthened me with a wild hope, although I 
was still so bewildered that I could scarcely now 
see the swaying hook. The boatswain’s arm 
was before my eyes. With one blow of his huge 
fist, dealt with the remains of his great strength, 
he shivered the lens. 

There was a roaring sound; it was the up- 
ward rushing of the water into the bell as the 
air escaped. 

There was no time to lose. I thrust my arm 
through the aperture and drew in the hook, 
quickly attaching it to the top of the inside of 
the instrument, 

The next moment the water came bubbling 
over the heads of the boatswain and myself, 
and that was the last I remembered of what 
transpired in the bell. 

When I recovered my senses I found myself in 
the stecrage, with the ship’s doctor bending 
over me. 

“A narrow escape,” were his first words. 

“Where is Rendolph ?” I exclaimed. 

“Here,” answered a feeble voice, and rising, I 
beheld the boatswain in a bunk under me. 

“He had a narrower escape than you had,” 
said the doctor. “The thumb of his right hand 
was bit off by a shark, which made a spring for 
it just as we pulled you two into the cutter, af- 
ter the diving-bell was hauled to the surface.” 
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DIPLOMACY AND ITS FACTS---No. 3. 


The international law of Christendom, has 
created several classes of ministers or agents. 

The highest of these officers is the ambassa 
dor. 

Learned men cannot agree as to the origin of 
this word, or from what language it is devived, 
—whether fiom the Latin, the Hebrew, the Ger- 
man, or some other tongve. Nor does it mat- 
ter whence it comes, long usage having estab- 
lished its meaning, which is ali that need con- 
cern us in the practical business of diplomatic 
life. 

The general meaning of ambassador is, any 
person properly authorized to represent the gov- 
ernment of a country in another country, or 
“near” the latter’s government. he particu- 
lar meaning is, the highest order of such repre- 
sentatives. Thus, we often hear “American 
Ambassadors” spoken of, but this country has 
no ambassadors, the highest of its representa- 
tives abroad being envoys and plenipotentiaries 
No foreign ambassador resides at Washington, 
us no other government would send to our gov- 
érnment—unless for some special reason—a rep- 
resentative of higher grade than that of the 
minister we send to that government. 

Some distinctions used to be made between the 
representatives of sovereigns, and the represen- 
tatives of republics, but it has become very 
shadowy in these times, when republics are 
looking up, and when the sovereign people are 
becoming the greatest of all sovereigns. 

Mr. Richard Rush, who represented this coun- 
try at the British Court for more than seven 
years, (1817—1825,) says,— 

“The chief difference between the ambassa- 
dor and minister plenipotentiary, in common 
speech often confounded, is, that the former is 
viewed as representing the person of his sover- 
cign. In that capacity, he takes precedence in 


matters of form, and has, also, exaltation, per- 
sonally, in various ways. For every national 
end, the attributes of the minister plenipoten- 
tiary are the same.” 

This was written almost forty years since, but 
it applies to official relations to-day. 

An ambassador is necessarily accredited to 
the sovereign to whose court he is sent. At the 
ceremonial of reception by that sovereign, he 
has the right to wear his hat,—but if that sov- 
ereign be a woman, he (the ambassador) mere- 
ly pretends to replace his hat. 

The same courtesy is observed toward the 
Pope, whose spiritual position confers on him a 
position of precedence that is admitted even by 
Protestant nations. As it is not until he gets a 
sign from the sovereign receiving him that he 
can be covered that the ambassador replaces his 
hat, it follows that he enters the reception room 
uncovered. 

The reception is a stately affair, with much of 
that cumbrous ceremony about it thatis now 
going out of fashion, with many better things 
that belong te that old world which is passing 
away. 

The hat-wearing right used to be considered 
very important. Louis XIV. of France did not 
approve of the conduct of a Dutch Ambassador, 
who would wear his hat in presence of the 
Grand Monarque. Had the ambassador repre- 
sented a king, he would not have been so an- 
gry, but he considered his conduct insolent be- 
cause he represented a republic. He said to 
him,— 

“You talk very arrogantly to me, Mr. Ambas- 
sador. Another king, less moderate than I, 
would have had you thrown out of the win- 
dow of (the palace of) the Louvre!” 

The great king could be very uncivil, though 
he considered himself, and was admitted by the 
world, to be the first gentleman on earth. Sov- 
ereigns are better bred in these days, and though 
they sometimes do turn ambassadors out of 
their dominions, they do not threaten to throw 
them out of their palace windows. 

There are certain diplomatic representatives 
who have ambassadorial rank, but who do not 
bear the ambassadorial name. The first class 
of diplomatic agents consists of ambassadors, 
and of legates, or nuncios. 

The legate is an ambassador from the Pope. 
The word is from the Latin lego, to send. The 
Roman legatus meant ambassador, or envoy, 
and also a lieutenant, or deputy, or assistant. 
The word came into use in papal Rome, from 
pagan Rome, as did many other words, as well 
as many things. 

There are leyates of various ranks in the pa- 
pal service. The word legation, as applied to an 
embassy, comes from the old Roman word le- 
gatio, which is from lego. Legative power and 
privileges mean ambassadorial power and priv- 
ileges. 

When the Pope sends an ambassador to an 
emperor or a king, that officer is called a nun- 
cio. The word is from the Latin nuncius, a 
messenger. When he sends a minister to a 
minor court, or to a republic, that minister is 
called an internuncio, which is from the Latin 
internuncius, or messenger between two par- 
ties. 

Thus, if the Pope sends an ambassador to 
France, he is known as a nuncio; but were he 
to send a minister to the United States, he would 
be an internuncio. 

This would be no insult to us, because we do 
not send an ambassador to the Pope, and we 
could not ask of him a representative of higher 
rank than we should send to his court. We 
never have sent even a second class minister to 
the papal court, and at ‘present, we believe, we 
have no diplomatic representative in Rome. 

There was no nuncio in England from the 
close of 1558, when Mary I. died, till 1685, when 
James II. became king. All the intermediate 
sovereigns had been Protestants, save that 
Charles II. became a Catholic on his death-bed. 
James II. was a Catholic, and a nuncio was sent 
to England in the first year of his reign, but he 
was not openly received for two years,—and 
then contrary tolaw. This nuncio was Count 
Adda. He had to leave England, on the break- 
ing out of the Revolution of 1688, disguised as 
a servant of the minister of the Duke of Savoy. 
Since that time there has been no nuncio resi- 
dent at the British Court. 

Legates a latere are sent by the Pope on the 
highest missions, to great courts, and generally 
of a special nature. Sometimes they were sent 
to govern the different parts of the States of the 
church, which, therefore, were known as lega- 
tions; but since the present Pope was deprived 
of most of his possessions, such appointments 
have come to an end. 

The Austrian Ambassador to the Turkish 
Court is called internuncio, thus bearing the 





voys at small courts, though Austria is one of 
the first of nations, and Turkey is of equal ac- 
count—in her own estimation. But he has am- 
bassadorial rank. 

Most of the European governments employ 
ambassadors. England has had ambassadors 
in France, in Russia, in Austria, in Turkey, in 
Prussia, in the Netherlands, in Spain,-and in 
Portugal, at the same time,—and has had am- 
bassadors from those countries. The other min- 
isters residing in London, at that time, includ- 
ing our own, were of lower rank. Americans 
sometimes wonder that English diplomatists 
should consider it a gain to pass from Wash- 
ington to some city of lower rank in Europe. 
The explanation is simple enough. He may be- 
come an ambassador if he should secure an Eu- 
ropean appointment,—but he could not secure 
that rank should he reside at Washington twen- 
ty years,—at least, not there could he secure it. 
If he would be promoted, he must go to Europe. 
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For the Companion. 
IN THE HOSPITAL. 

There were only three that I particularly no- 
ticed in the hospital, out of eighty-one,—three 
bits of history,—and all these poor, crazed 
souls had each lived a life. Tender infancy they 
had had; loving lips had kissed them, and gen- 
tle smiles met them at some time in their hap- 
py existence. 

Now, here they were, in this asylum for the 
insane, eighty-one harps unstrung and jangling 
—eighty-one bedlamites, requiring constant 
watchfulness that they might not do themselves 
or others, harm. 

“You surely do not mean to tell me that she 
is crazy,’ said my friend, to the doctor, as we 
passed a lovely girl, in appearance not more 
than eighteen. 

I shall never forgot the spiritual expression of 
that girl’s face,—never. It often haunts me— 
the wistful, asking, tender glance of the dark 
eyes. 

“O, yes, at times she is very wild, but her fan- 
cies are all of a religious order. Sometimes she 
imagines that she is the Saviour of the world; at 
others St. Paul, and again one of the angels who 
were seen sitting by the Saviour’s grave. To hear 
her when she thinks herself Divine, is almost 
like a glimpse into heaven. Her language is 
wonderful, and she passes quickly from multi- 
tude to multitude, healing the sick, and thinks 
she is performing marvellous miracles. Still, I 
am sorry to say that she is not always, at such 
times, meek and mild. With a perfectly hu- 
man comprehension, she turns upon her ene- 
mies and calls herself the avenger. You would 
not believe what power seems to dwell in those 
delicate limbs; her frenzy is something almost 
sublime.” 

“And what caused her insanity ?” 

“Her father, to whom she had been a con- 
stant companion for ten years, was killed, acci- 
dentally, by her. He was very fond of gun- 
ning, and she lifted his rifle when he came home 
one day, in such a manner that it struck against 
some obstruction, and went off, the ball lodg- 
ing in his brain. His death was instantaneous. 
Poor girl, she was engaged to be married, with 
the prospect of a happy life before her; but rea- 
son fled on the moment, and here she has been 
for five years, hopelessly insane. The man she 
was to marry, has forsworn the world. He 
comes here often, but she has forgotten that she 
ever loved him.” 

“And that fine, gray-headed old gentleman,— 
I took him for one of the attendants.” 

“Also incurable. He had one child,—a girl 
whom he loved idolatrously. He watched over 
her constantly. She lived like a princess; but 
there was a bad streak in her, I suppose; for 
she left her home, and disgraced her family. 
The man never held up his head again. Now 
he turns this way; you see the fixed melancholy 
in his features; he never loses it. He has turns 
of such terrible frenzy that we are obliged to 
secure him. It is very pitiable.” 

“And his daughter,—when she knew of it, did 
it reform her?” 

“His daughter has been dead a year. She 
lived an abandoned life, and died in horrible 
misery,—though he is still worth a million. 
Money is not every thing, sir.” 

“Indeed it is not. But there is one more 
whose face interests me; that stately woman, 
not aged, though her hair is white. I never saw 
such a countenance.” 

“A very handsome woman she has been; and 
she has cause for her trouble. You may have 
heard of the trial, years ago, of a young man, 
on the charge of murder. It was this woman’s 


son. 
“He formed the project of going out of the 
country, and he robbed, and tried to kill his 





same title tLat is given to second-rate papal en- 


ways been nated for the possession of a way. 
ward temper. She was very dangerously wound- 
ed, but recovered and gave her testimony. 
“Yet, for all, she tried to save him. Day and 
night she worked to procure the acquittal of 
this degraded boy. During the trial many facts 
came out about his career which filled her with 
horror. She had supposed that under the in- 
fluence of some sudden, strong temptation, he 
had done the deed; but it appeared that it had 
been premediated for months. Every morning 
he had met her with a kiss, and yet it was in his 
black soul to destroy her. 
“That fact seemed to stun her. She stood up 
in-court and confronted him for a few moments 
with a white, stern face; then giving vent toa 
ery of anguish, which those who heard will 
never forget, she fell like one dead, at his feet, 
She will never recover, though she never at- 
tempts violence; but she is always plungedin 
the profoundest sorrow.” 
“And the wicked son?” 
“Ts serving his time out in the peniten- 
tiary. Ah, sir, these ungrateful children have 
power to wound deeply!” 
“God forgive them,” I responded. 


. 
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A COSTLY SACRIFICE. 
In TorexE Parts.—Part I, 


“O, mother, the postman with aletter! How 
odd it seems! And suppose it should be an or. 
der?” 

So cried a pale girl, springing from a table 
covered with small squares of paper traced with 
lovely figures. 

“Yes, it is!” she cried again, her face glow- 
ing. “Mrs. B., the rich, fashionable lady, or- 
ders a design for the bridal veil of her sister. 
How kind of her to remember me! She was 
one of the patrons of our school, you know.” 

“Are you not fearful that this steady work 
will ruin your eyes?” her mother asked, as, a 
few days afterward, the girl sat at the table, 
using her pencil vigorously. 

“Only this one day more, mother. See how 
finely I am getting along;” and she lifted the 
drawing, not her weak, inflamed eyes. “I shall 


get a hundred dollars for it, perhaps. Think ° 


what that means to us!” 

“It is beautiful,” sighed the sad, sick mother, 
remembering a time when the overtasked young 
girl had known no want of luxury. But where 
was the use of sighing? Husband and father 
lay in the churchyard, and they were pitifully 
poor. 

“There! that stroke was just the thing; it 
finishes the leaf royally,” murmured the white 
lips of the young designer. “O, if I could rest 
just one hour! But I must not. The inspira- 
tion is on me; it will leave me if I desert my 
task. I must work on.” 

She did work on. One, two, three strokes of 
the clock tolled the hours successively. It was 
nearly daylight when she had finished. Then 
she threw herself, dressed as she was, upon the 
bed by her mother’s side, and slept heavily till 
long after the sun had risen. 

Part II. 

Springing from her deep sleep, the pale artist 
hastily arranged her hair, donned the plain 
dress that had been made expressly for the oc- 
casion, and prepared to go to the splemdid home 
of her employer. 

“My dear, you haven’t money enough to 
ride,” said her mother, despondingly. “You 
look pale, and are worn out.” 

“Courage, mother!” cried the girl, cheerily. 
“This will bring us a handsome price. I shall 
walk. It will take me nearly two hours, and 
the exercise is what I need.” 

“But you look so ill!” exclaimed her mother, 
while tears swam in her eyes. “You have 
worked too hard, my poor child. God grant it 
may not cost her her life,” she murmured in an 
undertone, when her daughter had gone out. 

As the young designer walked along, she 
made pictures. Madame B. had always been so 
kind to her. Perhaps she would be even more 
her benefactor, remembering that her father 
had given his life for the country. 

At first her step was elastic. Then she grew 
weary. The streets seemed endless. Her head 
was dizzy with repeated turnings. 0, that she 
could stop a car or a carriage! Impossible! 
She had no money. 

Arrived at the house, she remained hours 
without attention, hungry, thirsty, faint. There 
was 80 much going on. Tradesmen kept com- 
ing, upholsterers were busy all over the house, 
servants were running to and fro, and who was 
going to stop for a pale, poorly dressed girl? 

Her design was taken up at last, and in 4 few 
moments word was sent down that she might 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION 








all. No praise, no encouragement, no money,— 
only the brief sentence, “It will be attended to.” 

Poor child! Weary, hungry, hopeless, she 
turned about and walked drearily through those 
crowded city streets, reached her home, stag- 

red into her mother’s arms; her quivering 
lips just faltered the words, “It will be attended 
to;” and she fainted. 

Parr Hl. 

A knock at the widow’s door. 

“Js Miss M. within?” 

“She is,” answers a cold, hard voice, and the 
face that accompanies it seems never to have 
known how to smile. 

“Give her this from Mrs. B., with the lady’s 
compliments.” 

Money—bank notes! 

The woman took them mechanically; entered 
alow-ceiled room, and calmly laid the money 
on the breast of a dead girl, who smiled pa- 
tiently in her white shroud. Then murmuring, 
“Your life for this, my child,” she fell on her 
knees beside the bed. 

The wedding was magnificent. Every body 
praised the rare design on the costly lace veil. 
Nobody saw the ghost of the pale girl, working 
all through the night, pencilling her very life- 
blood into those delicate lines. 

Well, there is a rest for the weary, thank God! 

ALMA. 
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EXCELSIOR. 


It is interesting to observe how all things in 
creation seem to be stretching up towards that 
which is above them. 

Minerals are at the very lowest base of exist- 
ence, yet even these, when they reach their 
highest point in crystallization, often take the 
form of flowers, and thus seem to foretell the 
next rank above them—that of vegetable life. 

In plants there are many prophecies of animal 
life. For instance, in the relations of the sex- 
es, and in their different appearances in youth 
and age. How much alike, too, are butterflies 
and flowers! The former are but flowers en- 
dowed with the power of motion. The sensi- 
tive plant seems indeed alive with tender feeling. 
And in their faculty of adapting themselves to 
circumstances (as trees send out roots in the di- 
rection of water), and of forming new habits, 
plants at least foretell the coming of beings en- 
dowed with instinct. 

But above all, in animals are there most evi- 
dent types and foreshadowings of man. It ap- 
pears that most of our present arts and customs 
were first practised by some beast or insect. 
We might almost be suspected of having imi- 
tated the lower orders of creation. 

The ants were architects, and erected their 
domes and galleries long before the first rude 
hut was built by man. The wasps made paper 
to line their nests, long before the Chinese in- 
vented the art of paper-making. The spiders 
spun their webs centuries before Penelope wove 
and unwove hers, to’ defer her suitors, while 
Waiting for the return of her husband, Ulysses. 
The beavers made their dams across streams 
ages before men discovered this method of using 
water-power. The burying-beetle, too, did the 
work of a grave-digger ages before Adam had 
tobe the first undertaker, in burying his mur- 
dered son, Abel. 

In the sphere of social and political customs, 
also, the human race has had its predecessors 
among the insects. Even slavery has its type 
among the ants. The institution of standing 
armies is found among the termites. The bees 
have their monarchy, like the English, with a 
queen at the head, and an aristocracy of drones. 
Swallows, it is said, afford a good example to 
man in upholding marriage without divorce, 
and in consequent domestic happiness. Other 

birds and animals have predicted certain fea- 
tures of modern times by their caucuses and 
~ st assemblies, and their election of Presi- 

And as all things thus seem to foreshadow a 
higher stage of being beyond, so is man him- 
self ever reaching forward to that which is 
above him, to a spiritual condition as far be- 
yond his present State, as this is superior to 
that of the irrational animals. 
Mpared with what he is to be, man, with 

2 he achievements in architecture, in science 
aa government, is but an ant, toiling in the 
‘aie » Sroping in the dark, feeling as with 
aan, after truths which he is now unable to 
an % ate. His final stage of existence is yet to 

But according to the analogy which the 

a Perceived, when they called the soul and 
tterfly by the same name (Psyche), man’s 
Present caterpillar condition, exposed to the 
ichneumons and other enemies, is indeed pro- 


all 


existence on which he is yet to enter in a realm 
of. perpetual light and love. ° 
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WHERE CLOVES COME FROM. 
The cloves used so freely in the United States ' 
have a long voyage before they reach us. Our 
readers may like to know where they come from 
and how they grow: 


The clove tree belongs to the family of myr- 
tles, to which also belong the pomegranate and 
guava. The stem of a full grown tree has eight 
to twelve inches, and sometimes considerably 
more in circumference. The highest branches 
are usually from forty to fifty feet above the 
ground, but there are many trees not higher 
than a cherry tree, and laden all over with fruit. 
It commences bearing in its seventh or eighth 
year, but remains fertile from seventy-five to 
one hundred and fifty years. The clove is the 
bud, and appears in clusters at the end of the 
branches. he annual Yee of a good 
tree amounts to four anda half pounds. The 
whole crop of the islands of Amboina, Harucu, 
Saparau and Fusaut, the only islands where the 
clove tree is under culivation, amounts to 350,- 
000 Dutch pounds in average; but it varies very 
much in different years. In 1846 it was 870,000, 
in 1849 it was only 90,000. When the clove 
buds are young they are of a nearly white col- 
or. This changes gradually into a gray, and 
when it is changed into a bright red, it is the 
signal of plucking and gathering them. This 
is done by hands, or by bamboo canes, while 
mats are spread on the ground around the tree, 
on which the buds fall down. They are dried 
in the sun, and thus are marketable at once. 
The drying changes the red color into brown, 
under which they are known to us. There are 
two crops every year, one in June, the other in 
December. The leaves, the bark and the new 
branches are also possessed of a peculiar aroma. 
In Zanzibar, the flower stalks are gathered and 
meet with a ready sale. 


THE BELL-BIRD. 

This pretty little bird is, perhaps, more nu- 
merous than any other in the interior of Aus- 
tralia. A recent traveller writes thus: “Never 
did its note fall on our ears there but as the har- 
binger of good, for never did we hear this bird 
but we were sure to find water near at hand, and 
many a time has it raised my drooping spirits, 
and those of my companions, when in almost 
hopeless search for that, to us, invaluable ele- 
ment.” 

The little bell-bird always flies to water at 
sunset, and its ringing note proclaims to all 
around where the precious treasure may be had. 











When far in the West the red sun is Genvending, 

When the flowers on the breeze breathe a sigh for the rain, 
When, seeking for water, the traveller is wending 

His wearisome way o'er the summer-dried plain, 

A clear note comes ringing, 

Its glad promise pen 
A message of hope never sounded in vain. 


No longer seek sadly in channel and hollow 

The draught which so fain the lone traveller would see; 
But the clear-sounding note of the sunset-bird follow, 
It will guide to the stream flowing freshly and free: 
The bell-bird is calling, 

And water is falling 

Is falling, O travel-worn wanderer, for thee. 


Afar thro’ the world there roam, helpless and friendless, 
Souls ss for water, hearts weary with care; 
Till some guiding-note reach them their search must be 


endless ; 
To the waters of life let us bid them repair: 
The daylight is going, 
But the fountain is flowing, 
And all who are weary its blessings may share. 


“—. wendeting, and helpless ones, come to the waters !"* 





Let the cry echo forth to each far distant shore: 
“The fountain is here for your sons and your daughters, 
Come now, ere the sunlight of welcome be o’er! 
, free, and forever 
Flows life's brimming river, 
Who comes unto Jesus shall never thirst more !"* 
+r 
SQUIRREL SHOOTING. 

Daniel Boone was one of the most famous of 
Western hunters, and carried a rifle which rare- 
ly missed its aim. He was expert in killing 
squirrels without hitting them, making his ball 
strike the tree directly under them. A gentle- 
man Visiting him, gives the following account 
of this feat: 


We walked out together, and followed the 
rocky margins of the Kentucky River, until we 
reached a piece of flat land thickly covered with 
black walnuts, oaks and hickories. As the 
mast was a good one that year, squirrels were 
seen gambolling on every tree around us. My 
companion, a stout, hale and athletic man, 
dressed in a homespun hunting-shirt, bare- 
legged and maoccasined, carried a long and 
heavy rifle, which, as he was loading it, he said 
had proved efficient in all undertakings, and 
which he hoped would not fail on this occasion, 
as he felt proud to show me his skill. 

The gun was wiped, the powder measured, the 
ball patched with six-hundred thread linen, and 
the charge sent home with a hickory rod. We 
moved not a step from the place, for the squir- 
rels were SO numerous that it was unnecessary 
to go after them. Boone pointed to one of these 
animals which had observed us, and was 
crouched on a branch about fifty yards distant, 
and bade me mark well where the ball should 
hit. He raised his piece roe until the 
head, (that being the name given by the Ken- 
tuckians to the sight) of the barrel was brought 
to a line with the spot which he intended to hit, 
and fired. 

I was astounded to find that the ball had hit 
the piece of the bark immediately beneath the 





Phetic of his future winged state, a spiritual 





cussion produced by which had killed the ani- 
mal, and sent it whirling through the air, as if 
it had been blown up. 
ea 

MONKEYS CAUGHT BY ALCOHOL. 

An ancient king used to make a favorite mon- 
key drunk, to show his son how foolish the li- 
quor made him, and keep the son from drink- 
ing. Monkeys are much like men, and make 
themselves slaves by a love for drink. An ex- 
change says: 


The ape family resemble man. Their vices 
arehuman. They love liquor, and fall. In Dar- 
four and Sanaar the natives make fermented 
beer, of which the monkeys are passionately 
fond. Aware of this, the natives go to the parts 
of the forest frequented by the monkeys, and 
set on the ground calabashes full of the entic- 
ing liquor. As soon as a monkey sees and 
tastes it, he utters a loud cry of joy that soon 
attracts his comrades. Then an orgie begins, 
and in a short time the beasts show all degrees 
of intoxication. 

. Then the negroes appear. The drinkers are 
too far gone to distrust them, but apparently 
take them for larger species of their own genus. 
The negroes take some up, and these immediate- 
ly begin to weep, and cover them with maudlin 
kisses. When a negro takes one by the hand to 
Jead him off, the nearest monkey will cling to 
tle one who thus finds a support and endeavor 
to go off also; and another will grab at him, 
and so on until the negro leads a staggering line 
of ten or a dozen tipsy monkeys. When finally 
brought to the village, they are securely caged 
and gradually sober down; but for two or three 
days a gradual and diminishing supply of li- 
quor is given them, so as to reconcile them by 
degrees to their state of captivity. 





LIBERAL OFFER. 

This is the season for the enjoyment of that 
attractive out-door game—the FIELD CROQUET. 
As many of our subscribers would be glad to 
have this game, we have made arrangements by 
which we can give a set (well finished, of good 
manufacture, and sold at retail for five dollars) 
for SEVEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Payment of one dollar and fifty cents must be 
made in advance for each new name. ° This is a 
remarkably liberal offer. 


Premiums. 


The Premiums offered the first of the year for 
New Subscribers to the Companion are still 
given to those who procure new names. If you 
have not received, or have lost the Premium 
List, send for one, and it will be forwarded to 
your address. 

New Subscribers can commence taking the 
paper any time during the year. It is not nec- 
essary that subscriptions begin in January. 
Any person sending his own name and the 
name of a NEw subscriber, and NOT WISHING 
A PREMIUM, can have two copies of the paper 
one year for $2,60, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the 
Names of TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT 
WISHING PREMIUMS, can have three copies of 
the paper for $3,50, payment in advance. 

——————<+or—_—__—_——_ 


THE BREAD FRUIT. 

Our readers have often heard of the bread- 

fruit, one of the most useful productions of the 

tropics. Mr. Wallace, in his Malay Archipela- 
go, gives the following account of it: 


It is baked entire in the hot embers, and the 
inside scooped out with a spoon. I compared 
it to Yorkshire pudding; Charles Allen said it 
was like mashed potatoes and milk. It is gen- 
erally about the size of a melon, a little fibreus 
towards the centre, but everywhere else quite 
smooth and puddingy, something in consist- 
_— between yeast dumplings and batter pud- 

ing. 

We sometimed made curry or stew of it, or 
fried it in slices; but it is no way so good as 
simply baked. It may be eaten sweet or savory. 
With meat and gravy, it is a vegetable superior 
to any I know, either in temperate or tropical 
countries. With sugar, milk, butter or trea- 
cle, it is a delicious pudding, having a very 
slight and delicate but characteristic flavor, 
which, like that of good bread and potatoes, one 
never gets tired of. 

The reason why it is comparatively scarce is, 
that it is a fruit of which the seeds are entirely 
aborted by cultivation, and the tree: can, there- 
fore only be propagated by cuttings. The seed- 
bearing variety is common all over the tropics, 
and though the seeds are very good eating, re- 
sembling chestnuts, the fruit is quite worthless 
as a vegetable. 
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SNAKE BITES. 

It may be well to suggest to parents that one 
of the best remedies for the bites of snakes is 
ammonia diluted with water, and injected into 
the veins. 
Patients treated in this way have been saved 
even after the lower extremities had become 
paralyzed. 
It is estimated that in India alone, 1,127 per- 





squirrel, and shivered it to splinters; the son~! 


sons died ‘rom the effect of snake bites. during 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
3. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 6, 7, 16 we have had. 

My 10, 2, 3, 18, 14 is a sort of seat. 

My 1, 11, 4 is a pronoun, 

My 5, 7, 8, 9 is an enclosure. 

My 15 is a vowel. 

My 12, 3, 9 is the lost. 

My whole is a noted man. F. W. B. 


2. 





A couplet from ‘‘The King of the Cannibal Islands."’ 


A. 
3. 


Where, on the ocean beach, the salt waves foam, 
Within a cavern, dark with hanging moss 

And sprays of sea-weed damp, I have my home,— 
And of man’s presence seldom feel the loss. 


Abroad, in lonely places, here and there 
My sisters dwell, in eee oe or glen, — 
Or in the wood’s dark shade find hiding-place, 


Far from the busy, bustling haunts of men. 


At times men come to laugh and chat with me, 
And when they call I fail not to reply; 

When they are gay I feign a joyous tone, 
When sad, I answer with accompanying sigh. 


No man e’er saw me; man nor forest bird, 
Nor elf, nor living thing did ever trace 
By stratagem, entreaty, or ~ art, 

e secret lurking of my hiding-place. 


My name is sweet, suggestive. When you seek 
'o find me out, bear it upon your lips. 
With welcome I await you, one and all, 
In my dim cavern where the ocean dips. 
Mary DERMOTY. 


4. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


i. Behead an apartment in a vessel and leave abin. . 

2. Behead an article of food and leave a lad. 

8. Behead to variegate and leave a mask. 

4. Behead the ballast of a vessel and leave a stage. 
WILLIE KELLOGG, 


5. 
HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 


One summer’s day, while taking a walk, the wind 
began blowing furiously. Being near a house, I pro- 
ceeded through the yard entrances (1) to the side 
protected from the wind; (2) and the storm suddenly 
coming up, l entered and found an old friend. He 
was at dinner; and seeing the viands on the decliue 
(8) I went for the remains. (4) After dinner, the 
storm having lulled, my friend showed me his rabbit- 
breeding ground. (5) We then returned to discuss 
the heroic deeds of the five great revolutionary Gen- 
erals herein mentioned. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. See. 

2. “The (k)night is darkest just before day.’’ 

8. Salvia—Narcissus—Orchis— W isteria—Dandelion 
—Rose—Orange—Piak. SNOWDROP. 

4. Apple grove; cold water; white pigeon. 

5. From—Rove—Oven—Mend. 





A GOOD BAROMETER. 

In these days of vacation, many are anxious 
to know whether days planned for excursions 
are going to be fair or rainy. If any of our 
readers drink coffee, they can tell what the day 
is to be with tolerable accuracy: 


A cup of coffee is a fair barometer, if you al- 
low the sugar to drop to the bottom of a cup 
and watch the bubbles arise without disturbing 
the coffee. If the bubbles collect in the middle, 
the weather will be fine; if they adhere te the 
cup, forming a ring, it will be rainy; and if the 
bubbles separate without assuming any fixed 
position, changeable weather may be expected. 
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A SIMPLE plan for removing stoppers from 
lass bottles is to heat the neck gently over a 
e, or bind round it a cleth dipped in boiling 





the last: ar. 


water. The neck expands, and the stopper is 
released 
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A PICTURE, 


Sitting there in the old barn door, 
One two, three; 
Gay Queen Bess, with her golden hair, 
Meek-eyed Allie, and handsome Clare; 
And o’er all, the sunbeams lingering there. 
What prettier sight can there be? 


They are weary; tired of play, 
Strange though it may be; 

Tired of romping o’er fragrant hay, 

With chasing butterflies all the day, 

With climbing to look at the nest that lay 
High in the apple tree. 


Hark! they’re telling tales of fairy land, 
Wondrous and strange; 

Of bright-eyed maidens, and stern old kings; 

Of tiny beings with gossamer wings, 

Of jewels, and diamonds, and all such things 
U’er which childish fancies range. 


And now they are building castles of air, 
One by one; , 
Grand and beautiful; towering high! 
Filling with rapture each beaming eye; 
Yet ready at only a breath to fly, 
Quick to be gone. 


I can hear the laugh and the merry sound 
Of their happy play; 
I can see them running to and fro, 
Aud the sunbeams come and the sunbeams go, 
On no prettier sight have they rested, I know, 
Than this to-day. 


Yet call not these life’s happiest days, 
When they are gone; 
For alt life is happy, if lived aright, 
Thus childhood and manhood shall both be bright, 
And shine each day with a fairer light 
As the years roll on. 


But some time, far off in the years to come, 

When childhood is o’er, 
They’ ll look back to this picture with pleasure, I know, 
And their hearts will thrill with a warmer glow, 
Caught from the sunbeams that come and go, 

On the rough, worn floor. 
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For the Companion. 
JIM CROW. 

Spires of green were peering through the top 
of every little hillock, in the meadow corn-field, 
when father said, one morning at breakfast,— 

“The corn is coming up finely, and the black 
rascals have found itout. You’ll have to put 
up a scarecrow, I guess, Ben.” 

So, after breakfast, Ben, accompanied by Nell 
and myself, started for the corn-field. In the 
centre of the field he set up a bundle of straw 
on two sticks driven firmly in the ground. This 
was clad in a “swallow-tailed” coat with brass 
buttons, and a “‘stove-pipe” hat; a stick was run 
through the coat-sleeves, and some bright pieces 
of tin attached where the hands should have 
been. 

Nell and I pronounced it a success; but after 
the first day or two, the crow family that for- 
aged in the field, looked upon it with contempt. 
They even paused on one foot before it, turning 
up their saucy heads reflectively, or picked the 
corn at its very fect. 

But one morning there was a change. The 

hat was there, so also the coat, but when some 
of the more daring or less experienced came 
near, bang! went the arm, and two or three 
wounded crows fluttered helplessly on the 
ground. 
. One of them was still young, for he set up a 
hoarse, piping remonstrance, when Ben caught 
him; but he was carried home in triumph, and 
put in a box with slats nailed across, bountiful- 
ly fed, and before many wecks was a favorite 
with the whole fumily, from father down to Ed- 
die. 

Jim Crow, in time, grew so tame that he was 
let out every morning, and during harvest 
would perch on Ben’s shoulder when he went to 
the ficld, and woe to the unlucky grasshoppers 
that came in range of his sharp eyes! They 
were caught and devoured, without the prelim- 
inary baking given them by others of his name. 

His stealing the planted corn was his first but 
not his last misdemeanor. Mischief was his de- 
light. He dropped a tiny, writhing snake on 
Biddy’s head, and as she screamed with fright, 
looked down from the eaves where he sat flut- 
tering his wings, and remarked, demurely, 
“Caw! Caw!” 

He alighted on the shoulders of visitors, and 
amused himself by picking at their teeth when 
they talked. He knew the peculiar creak of the 
pump-handle, and would fly down most unex- 
pectedly, and sometimes to the great annoy- 
ance of his friends, fora bath. It was his de- 
light to sit under the spout, fluttering his black 
feathers, ducking his black head, and enjoying 
himself to the utmost. 

Stray ribbons and feathers ornamented his 
habitation. Every thing bright or gay, even 
Nellie’s doll laces, were made to grace it; but 
his last confiscation, probably cost him his life. 

Jonathan Davis, Esq., was a somewhat old 
bachclor with numerous tracks about his eyes 
that some of the “crow” family had made. He 


was always teasing Jim,—poking him with a 
stick, smoothing his feathers the wrong way, 
taking his dinner from him, and annoying him 
in numberless ways; but Jim was destined to 


There was an afternoon party at the house, 
and the bachelor was there in all his glory, so 
also was a bevy of pretty girls to whom he 
wished to be especially acceptable. Jim flew in 
from a grasshopper excursion, tired and hot, 
and Mr. D., who was coming up the back walk, 
stopped at the well and commenced pumping. 
Jim flew down. The girls came out, laugh- 
ing, to see the fun. Not content with showing 
Jim off in this way, Mr. D. began teasing him, 
when he flew up first to the shoulder, then to 
the head of his tormentor, and shook himself, 
scattering a shower of drops over D.’s glossy 
linen, much to his chagrin. 

But this was not all. In D.’s frantic endeay- 
ors to get rid of the bird, he loosened the fas- 
tenings of his “bonny brown hair,”’ which» had 
become entangled in Jim’s claws, and the wig 
was taken, with much fluttering and many 
pauses, to adorn Jim’s “latticed window;” 
while the unlucky bachelor clasped his hands 
over his polished head in dismay and mortifica-1 
tion. This was too much for human nature, 
at any rate for Mr. D.’s human nature to en- 
dure, and that night poor Jim disappeared. We 
never saw him again. Father said, perhaps he 
had flown off, or the owls had caught him; but 
Ben, Nellie and I always thought the owl was a 
baldheaded one. Cc. B. W. 
—— +o>—__—_——_ 


TRAVELLING TO CALIFORNIA. 


It is pleasant to know that a line of railroad 
reaches from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
that one who wishes to visit California, need not 
go round Cape Horn, nor across the Isthmus of 
Darien, nor in wagons over the plains, and the 
Rocky Mountains. But it will not do for trav- 
ellers to imagine that railroad travelling west of 
Chicago and St. Louis, is as comfortable and 
regular as in New England. It may be well to 
take some extra lunches for anemergency. Mr. 
McClure gives an amusing account of his forag- 
ing for provisions, when detained by an acci- 
dent this side of Omaha: 


An ex-member of Congress went with me, 
while the others divided off in squads to raid 
upon the different houses. The congressman 
had a child in his party, and milk was requisite 
to its comfort, and we drove the cows with us 
to the door of the house we assailed. We went 
in to negotiate, and found the lady of the house 
with a blooming daughter, just doing up her 
hair in the last weekly paper, preparatory to 
frizzing it for Sunday. 

We asked in turn for eggs, meat, potatoes, 
bread and milk, but they had none of most of 
the articles, and none to spare of any of them. 

“But my child must have milk,” said the 
grave national legislator. 

“So must my calves,” said the Western ma- 
tron, with a dignity and independence that 
showed her to be master of the situation, and 
determined to keep it. The congressman be- 
came patronizing, and proposed that he would 
milk the cow, and that I would nurse her baby, 
if she would sell enough to give the young con- 
gressman his supper. Finally the lady gavein; 
but she would not trust either of us with the 
cow, and she milked a quart which she gave for 
half a dollar. 

While the milking was going on, I negotiated 
with the daughter for a loaf of bread, by a 
tempting offer, and was glad to get it, notwith- 
standing the untidiness of the bakery, and the 
general air of filth about them. We next got 
two dozen of eggs, boiled by a man who hada 
sort of boarding-car, to feed the hands making 
repairs, at the modest price of one dollar and 
a-half; and the generous gentleman made us a 
gallon of what he called tea, for another half a 
dollar. We called it tea, because he said it was 
tea, and we could not prove to the contrary. 

We then tried the Irish Biddy of the shanty, 
to get some potatoes roasted, and finally got 
her to agree to roast two dozen for half a dol- 
lar, in advance. She put them into the stove— 
so much I saw of the potatoes; but I do not 
know that they ever came out. There were 
cakes—the inevitable fat biscuit—in the oven. 
The fire was bad, the cook was mad, and I saw 
that if there was any chance for the train to 
get off within an hour or- two, the potatoes 
would not be done till just after the train start- 
ed. An hour afterward, the whistle sounded, 
and we left the potatoes and half dollar with 


did go hungry for want of them. 


A CINDER IN THE EYE. 





following extract: 


tears to the inner angle of the eye. 


ry off smooth substances. 





be avenged in a very unexpected way. 


Biddy. She had a supper to her liking, if we 


It is comparatively easy when a cinder, or any 
other substance, is under the lid of" the eye, to 
get it out—if you only know how. A writer 
in Hearth and Home will tell you how, in the 


Nothing is more distressing than a piece of 
cinder in the eye, and no disorder is more easi- 
ly remedied. The cinder will be found just un- 
derneath the margin of the upper lid, where 
there is a small groove or gutter for the flow of 
Foreign 
bodies tend to fall into this groove, and if they 
are very angular, like cinder, they adhere in 
spite of the current of tears, which now flow in 
greater abundance, and will sooner or later car- 


Now, if you will raise the margin of the up- 
per lid and turn it over, the cinder or grain of 
sand will be exposed, and may easily be re 


Sanam 





moved with the point of a pencil, or with the 
finger covered with a handkerchief. ; 
I then demonstrated this simple operation on 
one of the boys, thus: Taking my pencil in my 
right fingers, with the thumb and first finger of 
my left hand I seized the eyelashes of the up- 

r lid, and drawing the lid gently out from the 
all, pressed the point of the pencil downward 
upon the upper surface of the lid, about one- 
fourth of an inch from its margin, and at the 
same time carried the margin upward over the 
pencil by the eyelashes, when the lid readily 
rolled over the pencil so as to expose complete- 
ly the gutter described. 
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A NEW WAY OF CLIMBING 
TREES. 

Boys are fond of climbing, but we doubt if 
any of our readers are as expert as the Malays, 
whom Mr. Wallace tells about in his work on 
the “Malay Archipelago,” published by the 
Harpers. They go up by a bush-rope, or tough 
creeper, which slips up the trunk of the tree as 
they ascend. We give his description of the 
process, as a Malay went up a high tree after 
honey-comb: 


The bee-hunter now took hold of the bush- 
rope just above the torch, and passed the other 
end round the trunk of the tree, holding one 
end in each hand. Jerking it up the tree a lit- 
tle above his head, he set his foot against the 
trunk, and leaning back, began walking up it. 
It was wonderful to see the skill with which he 
took advantage of the slightest irregularities of 
the bark or obliquity of the stem to aid his as- 
cent, jerking the stiff creeper a few feet higher 
when he had found a firm hold for his bare feet. 
It almost made me giddy te look at him as he 
rapidly got up—thirty, forty, fifty feet above the 
ground, and I kept wondering how he could 
possibly mount the next few feet of straight, 
smooth trunk. Still, however, he kept on with 
as much coolness and apparent certainty as if 
he were going up a ladder, till he got within ten 
or fifteen feet of the bees. Then he stopped a 
minute, and took care to swing his torch a little 
towards these dangerous insects, so as to send 
up the stream of smoke between him and them. 
Still going on, in a minute more he brought 
himself under the limb, and in a manner quite 
unintelligible to me, seeing that both hands 
were occupied in supporting himself by the 
creeper, managed to get upon it. 

By this time, the bees began to be alarmed, 
and formed a dense, buzzing swarm just over 
him, but he brought the torch up closer to him, 
and coolly brushed away those that settled on 
his arms and legs. Then stretching himself 
along the limb, he crept towards the nearest 
comb, and swung the torch just under it. The 
moment the smoke touched it, its color changed 
in a most curious manner from black to white; 
the myriads of bees that had occupied it, flyin 
off and forming a dense cloud above and around. 
The man then lay at full length along the limb, 
and brushed off the remaining bees with his 
hand, and then drawing his knife, cut off the 
comb, at one slice, close to the tree, and attach- 
ing the thin cord to it, let it down to his com- 
panions below. 

He was all this time enveloped in a crowd of 
angry bees, and how he bore their stings so 
coolly, and went on with his work at that giddy 
height so deliberately, was more than I can un- 
derstand. The bees were evidently not stupe- 
fied by the smoke, or driven far away by it, and 
it was impossible that the small stream from the 
torch could protect his whole body while at 
work. There were three more combs on the 
same tree, and all were successively taken, and 
furnished the whole party with a luscious feast 
of honey and young bees, as well as a valuable 
lot of wax. 


The bees soon got below also, and commenced 
stinging viciously, and followed Mr. Wallace a 
half mile, getting in his hair and tormenting 
him every way, but the Malays did not seem to 
notice them at all. 

re) 2 


THE MILKMAN’S DONKEY. 


Some forty years ago my husband spent some 
months in Spain; and what he witnessed and 





donkeys. When habitually overloaded, beaten 


vicious, obstinate and stupid; just as human 
beings do under similar treatment. But with 


animals becomes sagacious. 


ty vessels. 








as 


heard there quite revolutionized’ his opinion of 


and half starved, they undoubtedly become 


the peasantry of Spain the-jackass is a petted 
favorite, almost an inmate of the household. 
The women and children of the family feed him 
from their hands, and talk caressingly to him. 
He knows them all, and loves them all. He 
will follow his master, and come and go at his 
bidding, like a faithful dog. He delights to 
have the baby placed on his back, and to walk 
round with him gently on the green sward. 
His intellect expands in the sunshine of affec- 
tion, and he that is quoted as the stupidest of 
They told Mr. 
Child of a peasant in the neighborhood who 
had for many years carried milk into the mar- 
ket of Madrid to supply a set of customers. 
Every morning he and his donkey, with pan- 
niers well loaded, trudged their accustomed 
round. One morning, when he was attacked by 
sudden illness, and had no one to send with his 
milk, his wife advised him to trust the faithful 
animal to go by himself, since he always knew 
just where to stop. The panniers were accord- 
ingly filled with canisters of milk, and the priest 
of the village wrote a request to customers to 
measure their own milk and send back the emp- 
The donkey was instructed, and set 
off with his load. The door-bells in Spain have 
a rope hanging outside the house, to which is 








animal. The donkey stop before the hon: 
of every customer, and, my waiting what e 
deemed a sufficient time, he pulled the rope 
with his mouth. When he had gone the entire 
round he trotted home with the empty canisters, 
He continued to do this for several days, and 
never missed a customer. 
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PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 
A clergyman in London having applied to the 
princess to save the life of a criminal under sen. 
tence of death, waited upon her shortly after. 
wards to inquire if she had succeeded. After 
answering the inquiry, she thus addressed him; 
“Sir, I understand you are a clergyman?” 


“Yes, madam.” 
one the church of England?” 
iis es.” 





inion, sir, on a sub- 


“Permit me to ask ad 0 
atis it thatcan make 


ject of importance. 
a death-bed easy ?” 
Mr. W. was startled at so serious a question, 
especially from a young and blooming lady of 
so high,a rank, and modestly expressed his sur- 
prise that she should consult him when she had 
access to many who were much better qualified 
to answer the inquiry. She replied that she 
had proposed it to many, and wished to colleet 
various opinions on this momentous subject. 
Mr. W. then felt it his duty to be explicit, and 
affectionately recommended to her the study of 
the Scriptures, which, as he stated, uniformly 
represent faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
only means to make a death-bed happy. 
“Ah!” said she, bursting into tears, “that is 
what my grandfather often told me; but then 
he used to add, that besides reading the Bible, I 
must pray for the Holy Spirit to teach me its 
true meaning.” 

Her royal highness then related the pains 
taken to instruct her in her early years, and 
particularly her obligations to Lady Elgin for 
making her acquainted with Dr. Watt’s Divine 
Songs, all of which shé had committed to mem- 
ory. In concluding this interesting conversa- 
tion, the princess earnestly requested Mr. W. to 
remember her in his prayers. 

Mr. W. replied, he had been accustomed to do 
so from a sense of duty, but now he should be 
no less prompted by inclination; she might, 
therefore, rely on an interest in his poor prayers. 
“Call them not poor,” rejoined her royal 
highness, “for is it not written, ‘the fervent ef- 
fectual prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much?’ 
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TOM’S LESSON. 


“Go and get it! Go and get it, I say!” 
Poor little Dash crept close to his young mas- 
ter’s feet, looking up in his face with earnest, 
pleading eyes, as if he would say,— 

“Please, please don’t! I cannot do what you 
want.’ 

Tom was one to make Dash swim after a 
stick which he had just thrown into the river. 
Now Dash was not a water-dog, having no more 
love for it than a cat, and foolish Tom was bent 
on making him one! He kicked the poor little 
animal away and repeated his order; then, 
angry that it was not obeyed, seized him and 
threw him into the water. The dog was sorely 
frightened, but by hard. struggling reached the 
bank and crawled to his master’s feet with a 
pitiful whine, wet, panting, trembling. The 
cruel boy caught him up with rough words and 
was just going to throw him in again, when a 
pair of strong arms him and a man’s 
voice said,— 

“Here, you young seamp! Now we'll see how 


you like to swim!” 
frightened. He turn- 





It was Tom’s turn to be 
ed pale, trembled and caught his breath, as the 
stranger lifted him in his stout arms as easily a8 
he had poor Dash; he aa to beg. 
“QO, sir, pray, pray don’t! I cannot swim, in- 
deed I cannot! O, don’t throw me into the wa 
ter! I will never, never do so again.” 

The man paused, but did not let go his hold. 

“Neither can your dog swim,” said he; “but 
you meant to make him do it, just to amuse 
yourself. Why can I not make you do it to 
amuse me? Iam as much larger and stronger 
than you as you are larger and stronger than 
that poor, panting, trembling dog. 

Tom still beg; and promised, and the 
stranger at last released him, saying,— 

“Now, my boy, let me give you a kind word 
of advice. Never treat another, whether human 
being or dumb animal, as you would not like to 
be treated yourself. Never try to make any 
body or any thing do what God, when he 4 
ted it, did not make it to do, or to be what He 
did not mean it to be. If you keep these rules 
—— be a better, wiser, happier boy. 
Yana Tom knew in his heart that the man was 
right, and the lesson, though it seemed severe, 
given in real kindness. 
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' EDWARD THE SIXTH. 


When Edward VI., at the age of nine years, 
was crowned in Westminster, they brought % 
him three swords, signifying his dominion ovet 
— kingdoms, England, Scotland an 
land. " 
He said, “There is yet one thing wanting. 

“What is that?” said one of his attendants. 

He replied, “The Bible, the sword of the & 
it; without that we are nothing, we © 
nothing.” 
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a 
Tue shame of being thought poor is often 
fatal weakness, as it leads Ly to live beresd 
their means, debts accumula 
suicide often follow. Girls and boys, be not 








appended a wooden handle or the hoof of some 


ries,” for you surely cannot afford to be 
est. 


ashamed to say “I cannot afford to buy — 
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a 


9) Fie 








little breeze came frolicking along, blew her 
hat away over the garden wall, and—O naughty 
little breeze—tore it all to pieces. 

Then the hot sun looked straight down on lit- 
tle Strawberry, making her blush and droop 
her head for bashfulness. 

“Ah!” sighed she, “if I was only pretty, I 
would not mind being looked at. How delight- 
fal to have a smooth, satiny skin and rosy 
cheek like Cousin Cherry’s! No wonder Maj. 
Robin is so fond of her. But who could love a 
rough Strawberry like me, with my great round 
face all covered with pimples? Never mind; I 
am just as I was made, and if I cannot be beau- 
tiful, like Cousin Cherry, I'll try and be good all 
through ;” and she hung her burning face still 
lower, teaching us in her innocence a sure way 
to grow good and sweet by becoming “meck and 
lowly in heart,” like Him whose yoke we ought 
to wear. 

“Poor Strawberry,” laughed Cherry, “you 
never will be pretty. Maj. Robin just told me 
so in the same breath in which he declared that 
I grow handsomer every day. There is just 
that difference in people, I suppose. 
you, were made to grub in the dirt, while oth- 
ers, like me, have the high destiny of reigning 
belles.” 

That was a very unfeeling speech for Cherry 
to make, but you and I know, if others do not, 
that Cherry always was hard-hearted. 

One noon little Strawberry was surprised hy 
a call from Maj. Robin. 

‘‘How sweet you look!” said he, winking his 
bright, black eye at her. “TI have fallen in love 
with your,swect simplicity, dear; for to tell you 
the truth, Cherry has put on so many airs of 
LITTLE STRAWBERRY’S MISSION.| late that I have grown weary of her.” 

{ The bold little wretch did not dare to tell her 
that he had actually made himself sick the day 
before with eating up Cherry and her sisters for 
his breakfast. 

“T have good reason to remember it,” said the 
Sparrow, “for I was sitting on my yest in that 
very tree, and Robin dropped Cherry’s heart 
right down on my bill, and gave me the head- 
ache for the rest of the day.” 

“Your blushes are so becoming, my love,” 
continued Robin, “that I really must be allowed 
to kiss your crimson cheek;”’ and no doubt he 
would have been rude enough to do so, but just 
then little Bessie Marsden came running down 
the garden path, clapping her hands and shout- 
ing at the top of her voice. 

“What is the matter, little daughter?” asked 


’ papa, whose after-dinner nap in the arbor was 
A little brown sparrow, that came to our gare Anus suddenly broken in upon. 


den early in spring, became very confiding, and] «Why, a robin was just going to bite one of 
used to tell me, by pert little chirps and other | those beautiful great strawberries that mamma 
modes of expression that I very well understood, | wants to carry to Aunt Lulie.” 
the things he had seen and heard there. This] ‘That very afternoon little Strawberry was 
is one of his stories: ; plucked from her sunny bed and laid with a 
“Dear me!” said little Strawberry, rubbing | dozen other members of her family in a nice 
open her eyes, “it must be time for me to get| white saucer, surrounded with some of the 
up. Tam sure I heard Maj. Robin just now. | freshest of her own leaves, and was sent to glad- 


How late Iam!” and without waiting for one} gen the eyes and feast the palate of a weary in- 
More nap, as some folks do, she was on her feet 


JOHNNY’S LESSON: 


Johnny, come here and look at the cat! 
Notice how nicely she washes her face; 
Now rubbing this cheek, now rubbing that, 
Carefully putting each hair in its place, 
Johnny, you dear little dirty elf, 
Den’t you feel a little ashamed of yourself? 


Her hands she takes next—now, Johnny, look there, 
Carefully, daintily—see her scrub! 

Now she arranges her soft, silken hair, 
And her tail and her ears have an extra rub. 

She owns neither looking-glass, towel nor comb, 

Yet she keeps herself neat, abroad and at home. 


Johnny, what do you think of this? 
With that smile on your bright little smutty face; 
I declare, there is not a spot I can kiss! 
And you know that your hair is never in place. 
No wonder your hands in your pockets go! 
You're ashamed of them, Johnny! youare, you know! 


Playing with marbles down on your knees, 
Grubbing for angle-worms under the ground, 
Riding the fences, and climbing the trees, 

You're the dirtiest fellow anywhere round. 
You know you are, Johnny; you needn’t look hurt! 
You know you delight to play in the dirt. 


0 Johnny! O Johnny! what shal/ I do? 

Is aquestion that puzzles me evening and morn; 
With a dear, a little fellow like you, 

Who is always dirty, and tumbled, and torn! 
Johnny, if you don’t do better than that, 
I believe I shall send you to school to the cat. 
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For the Companion. 





' valid. 
in aminute, and began to make her simple] And so little Strawberry’s mission was ful- 
toilet. filled. M. T. ©. 


First, she took a cold shower-bath, and then eS 
she opened her new spring suit. 

“Now, you might think little Strawberry was 
vain,” said the sparrow, “‘so long a time did she 
spend in spreading her dress out all over her 
bed; but you never were more mistaken in your 
life. No one ever found her guilty of vanity; 
and though her fresh green skirts were ruffled 
and pointed more beautifully than any fashion- 
able lady’s walking-dress, it was all the same to 
her as though they had been as plain and smooth 
as a Quaker gown, or my own brown feathers, 
that you could hardly tell from the fresh earth 
or the wet gravel, if I did not keep hopping 
about.” 

“There is Maj. Robin again,” said she to her- 


self. “He is singing to Cousin Cherry. I won- 
der if she is up, too.” 


DIDN’T MEAN TO. 


“1 didn’t mean to,” said Benny, the other day, 
when he left his sled lying in the gateway after 
dark, so that old Mr. Marvin fell over it and 
broke his leg. The dear old clergyman will 
never walk without acrutch again. We shall 
miss his gray head, and wise counsel, and sol- 
emn prayer in our meetings and sick rooms. 
He will be obliged to lie many weeks in bed be- 
fore he can sit up or walk a step; and all be- 
cause Benny “didn’t mean to.” 

The careless nurse that held little Gracie when 
she was a lively, strong, rosy baby six months 
old, jumping and throwing herself about in all 
directions, tried to read a story book and tend 
baby at one time. Gracie gave a jump, and fell 
back over the arm of the sofa and injured her 
spine, so that from being the pride and joy of 
the house, she became a puny, wailing, deformed 
child, whom no doctor could cure. It was lit- 


“Good+ ; tle comfort, as her mother sat up at night and 
cod-morning, Cousin Strawberry,” called soothed her distress, and her father tried all 


Cherry, from the top of the tree where Robin | that wealth could do to make her straight and 
Was singing; “I am glad to see you so wide strong, to hear the nurse say, “I didn’t mean 
awake, my dear. Come up here and swing with 
me. 

“Thank you,” said Strawberry, “but I am too 
busy making my bed;” and she turned with a 
Contented heart to her quiet home duties, while 
pened Me. in the tree top and gayly coquet- 

with Robin, her lover, whose heart seemed A 
factory, one day, full of life and happiness. 
i of thoughts of her that all he could say Ther capectel > io Gown te tatty Ieee os 
as “Cherry! Cherry!” usual that night. Death seemed as far off to 
. Strawberry busied herself all the morning with = as it _— to you. nape —_ carelessly 
er hom . threw a pair of scissors to a friend sitting near. 
rose och and garden work, and when the sun They hit a cartridge, and caused a terrific ex- 
Sher in the sky she sheltered her head | plosion, which sent a large number of young 
inder a neat little white hat, with straw trim- 


tai irls and men into eternity in an instant of time. 
ngs. A pretty suit it was, to be sure—green hen the relatives were weeping and wailing, 
and white, and straw ote. What could os and trying to find the dead bodies of their dear 
More appropriate for the season? 


children among the charred remains of the vic- 
But by-and-by, as Strawberry. was working, a | it to hear one say, 


When Johnny shocks his mother by saying 
bad words and using coarse, slang phrases, it 
does not make the matter much better to have 
his big brother, from whom he learned it all, 
say, “I didn’t mean to say such things before 
the children.” 

Some young girls were working in a powder 


tims of the accident, how little consolation was 
¢ didn’t mean to.” 





Some, like | $1 50. 


I heard a father tell his son, one day, “My boy, 
that’s no excuse; don’t let me hear it again; 
mean not to.” 

Very few mean to scatter sorrow, and distress, 
and woe in the path of others. None mean to 
lose their own souls, and few wish to ruin those 
about them. When the mischief is done, how 

oor the excuse, “I didn’t mean to!” How much 
tter to mean not to. 








LEE & SHEPARD’S BULLETIN 


—or— 
NEW BOOKS. 


“A Remarkable Book." 


CREDO. 
lémo. Cloth.............++ 


National Sermons. 
Sermons, Letters and Speeches on Slavery 
and its War. From the eee of the Fugitive-Slave 


Bill to the Inauguration bf President Grant. By Rev. 
GILBERT HavEN. Crown 8vo. Tinted Paper. $2 50. 


An American Woman in Europe. The 
Journal of Two Years’ Sojourn in France, England, Ger- 
many and Italy. By Mrs. 8S. R. URBINO.’ lémo. Cioth. 





sees G1 50, 


The Gates Wide Open; or, Scenes in Anoth- 
er World. By Geo. Woop, author of “Peter Schlemihl 
in America,"’ etc. 12mo. Cloth. $150. 


A Thousand Miles Walk across South 
America, over the Pampas and Andes. By NATHANIEL 
H. Bisnor. New Edition, Illustrated. lémo. $1 50. 


Causation and Freedom in Willing. With 
an Appendix on the Existence of Matter and our Notions 
of Infinite Space. By Rowianp G. Hazarp, author of 
“Language,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. $2 00. 


Woman as God Made Her; The True Wo- 
man. By Rev. J. D. Futton. Cloth, $1; Paper, 50 cts. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonder-Land, 

By Lewis CARROLL. Reprinted from the London edition, 

yan os Illustrations. 12mo. Tinted Paper. $150. New 
on. 


Sabbath Songs for Children’s Worship. 
A new Sunday School Hymn and Tune Book. By LEon- 
ARD MARSHALL. Assisted by J. C. Procror and Sam- 
UEL BURNHAM. Boards, 35 cts; paper,30cts. Superin- 
tendents furnished with specimen copies for examination 
on receipt of 30 cts. 


Patty Gray’s Journey to the Cotton Isl- 
ands. Series of Books for Children. By Mrs. Caro- 
LINE H. Dat. To be completed in six volumes. Per 
volume, $1 25. 


1. FROM BOSTON TO BALTIMORE. 
Salt Water Dick. By May Mannenrina. l6mo. 
Illustrated. i 00. Being the Fifth volume of 
ELPING-HAND SERIES. 
To be completed in six volumes. Illustrated. Per vol- 
ume, b 


The Ark of Elm Island. By E1isan Kxt- 
LoeG. l6mo. Illustrated. $1 25. Being the Third vol- 
ume of ELM ISLAND STORIES. 


Dotty Dimple at School. By Sornrm May. 
Author of “Little Prudy,"’ &c. 24mo. Illustrated. T5c. 
Being the Fifth volume of 
DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. 


To be completed in six volumes. Illustrated. Per vol- 
ume, 75 cts. 


Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp. B 
Rev. W. BARRows, D.D. 12mo. Illustrated. $1 25. x 
thrilling Narrative of Hunting Adventure and Indian life 
in the Southwest, founded on the actual experience of 
“The General,"’ a well-known Western character. 
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mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, PustisuErs, Boston. 
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NEW BOOKS 
FOR JUVENILES! 





Behind the Curtain; or, Lelinaw, the 
Indian Girl ...... penionie eA eeReNe eRe 


THE WOODBINE SERIES. 
8vols. 16mo. In box. Each.............6...1 25 
These are sold separately or together, and consist of 
Live and Learn, Governor’s Pardon, 
Paul Barton. 
These are new books, and are such as everybody wants 
to read. 
Also, the popular books of GLANCE GAYLORD, 
which aré so very interesting to the boys,—viz: 
Gilbert Star and his Lessons, 
Gilbert’s Last Summer at Rainford, 
Jack Arcombe, 
Will Rood’s Friendship. 


Every boy and girl, too, should read these books. No 
better were ever written for children. Published by 


A. F. GRAVES, 


83—lw 20 Cornhill, Boston. 





THE STEAM TOY. 


A PERFECT LITTLE MARVEL. Being made of 
metal, it is free from danger, and can be operated Ly a 
child with safety. It will work as long as it is supplied 
with water. This little apparatus experimentally and 
—— exemplifies the expansibility of gases; con- 

ensation of volume, pressure and weight of air, centrifu- 
gal force, etc., etc., which may be made the occasion of 
conveying to youth valuable scientific instruction ina 
pleasing and attraetive form. Sent by mail re on 
receipt of $100, by O. A, ROORBACH, 102 Nassav 3t., 
New York. 30—tf 





HUNTING AND TRAPPING.—Instructions with dia- 
m and directions for making trap, also How To TRAIN 
NIMALS, including many amusing and wonderful tricks ; 
in Nos. 13 and 14 of Hangy’s JOURNAL, of newsdealers, 





or, on trial, THRER MONTHS FREE by mail for lic. 
lt—3wm" = J esse-Haner-& ror AT) Nassau St., N. ¥. 


READ THIS. 





MAnnATTAN, Kansas, April, 1866. 
Gentlemen: © * * © © Jwant tosay a 
little about the Pain Killer. I consider ita very valuas 
ble medicine, and always keep it ou hand. I have trav- 
eled a good deal since [ have been in Kansas, and never 
without taking it with me. In my practice, I used it 
a y for — oa 7 1859, and: with better success 

an any other medicine; I alsoused it here for ch 

in 1855, with the same good results. — 
yours, A. HUNTING, M. D. 


* * * I regret to say that the cholera has pre- 
vailed hero of late to a fearful extent. For the last three 
weeks from ten to fifty or sixty fatal cases each day has 
been reported. I will add that the Pain Killer, sent re 
cently from the Mission House, has been used with cone 
siderable success during this epidemic. If taken in sear 
son is generally effectual in checking the disease. 
Rev. CHAS. HARDING, Sholapore, India. 


ASIATIC CHOLERA IN CHINA. 
Almost every Case Cured with Pain Ki ler! 
Swaro, China, Sept. 22, 1866. 

Dear Sirs,—I ought to have acknowledged long ago the 
box of Pain Killer you had the goodness to send us last 
ear. Its coming was most providential. 1 believe hun- 
reds of lives were saved, under God, by We resorted 
at once to the Pain Killer, using as directed for cholera. 
A list was kept of all to whom the Pain Killer was given, 
and our native assistants assure us that eight out of every 
ten to whom it was prescribed recovered. It has, too, 
been very useful in various other diseases. It has 
proved an incalculable blessing to multitudes of mn 
people throughout all this region. Our native preachers 
are never willing to go out on their excursions without a 
supply of Puin Killer. It gives them favor in the cyes of 
the people, and access to families and localities by whom 
otherwise they would be epee A received. Believe 
me, dear sirs, eogeeaty and faithfully yours, etc. 

J. M. JOHNSON, Missionary in China. 


(From Rev. R. TELFORD, Missionary in China, now visit- 
ing his home in Pennsylvania.) 
WASHINGTON, Pa., June 25, 1866. 
Messrs. Perry Davis & Son, Providence, R. 1: Dear 
Sirs,—During a residence of some ten years as a mission- 
ary in Siam and China, I found your Vegetable Pain 
Killer a most valuable remedy for that fearful scourge, 
the cholera. In administering the medicine, I found it 
most effectual to give a teaspoonful ef Pain Killerina 
ill of hot water, sweetened with sugar; then after about 
fifteen minutes, begin to give a tablespoonful of the same 
mixture every minute until relief was obtained. — 
hot applications to the extremities. Bathe the stomac 
with the Pain Killer clear, and rub the limbs briskly. 
Of those who had the cholera, and took the medicine 
faithfully in the way stated above, eight out of the ten 
recovered. Truly yours, B. TELFORD. 


If attacked with diarrhea, dysentery or cramp colic, 

don't delay the use of the Pain Killer. 
Beware of ali smitations. 

The Pain Killer is sold by all respectable druggists 
throughout the United States and foreign cquntries. 
ces—25 cents, 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 

PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, 

34—2w No. 74 High St., Providence, R. I. 


BV ANS’ 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
106 Washington St., Boston. 





We claim, and are ready to show reasons for our claim,— 


¥First— That we have no superiors in our facilities for 
advertising cheaply, promptly, conspicuously, and ad- 
vantageously, in any orin every newspaper in any or in 
every part of the country. 


Seconp—That our select lists are unsurpassed by those 
of any other advertising firm. 


THirD—That no extensive advertisers can afford to 
do their own business with newspapers, as we engage to 
do it not only as well, and cheaper, but save them a’l the 
risks of transmission of money, and the trouble of cor- 
respondence. 


FourtTH—That we can show by the public praise of the 
most eminent journals, and the private letters of our ad- 
vertising customers, that we have given entire satisfac- 
tion to every one who has had dealings with us; and 


Firta—That we are ready to engage to ds ourwork as 
well in every regard, and as cheap as any other agency 
in the world. 


*,* From a folio full of flattering notices we select @ 
handful of sentences. “Mr. T. C. Evans," says the 
Watchman and Reflector, “has earned a reputation that 
is itself wealth; for it inspires confidence in all with 
whom he has dealings, who are many." “We concur in 
every word of the above,"’ says the Auburn Advocate; 
‘““we have found Mr. Evans one of the most prompt, relia- 
ble and honorable men with whom we have had business 
relations."* “It renders,” says the St. Louis Central 
Baptist, “a deserved compliment to a prompt, honorable 
and energetic business man."’ 


A dozen other first-class religious papers copied and en- 
dorsed the eulogy of the Watchman and Reflector. 


(@~ “In our transactions with Mr. Evans," says the 
Congregationalist and Recorder, “covering a period of 
several years, we have found him uniformly reliable and 
trustworthy." “Mr. Fvans,"’ says the Boston Journal, 
‘understands the busi th ghly, and is well quali- 
fled to give advice in regard toit."" “Mr. Evans,"’ says 
the Boston Post, ‘is alive man, and does business in a 
live way."" “Mr. Evans,’ says the New York Home 
Journal, “has transacted business with us for many 
years, and we have always found him reliable in his 
statements and promptin his payments.’ “A short ad- 
vertisement in Evans’ ‘Standard List’ of papers,"’ says 
the Brattleboro’ Household, ‘brought such a host of new 
subscribers that we were unable tosupply them as prompt- 
ly as was desirable." 


Before making arrangements with other firms, send for 
our lists and terms. Address 


T. C. BVANS, 
19-ir 196 Washington Street, Boston. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


We will pay Agents a salary of $30 per 
week and expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell 
our new and wonderful inventions. Address 

23—l2w M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 











DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
Men and Boys Making Money. 
Some boys make $2 per week beside attending school. 





Prices of Printing Offices, $15, $20, = Send for a circu- 
lar to Lowe Press Co., No. 15 Spring Lane, Boston. 
12—20weop 
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The PRICE of the Companion fs $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 
Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time 


during the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Tho courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
4 ana MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
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YOUNG AMERICANS IN PARIS. 
From a Correspondent. 

In spite of the brilliant description which was 
given in my last letter, by our friend Peter,—Pe- 
ter the little,—of the obelisk of Luxor, I fear it 
may have been thought by some of the Compan- 
ion readers, too superficial. Perhaps, also, afew 
might regard it as too jocose for so grave a sub- 
ject. . 

Moses! Pharaoh! Big stone! Egyptian 
granite! Mighty hard to cut! Brought from 
the other side of the Mediterranean! French 
government! Millions spent to bring it! How 
could Peter have made fun of all these things? 

But, as some excuse for Peter, it must be ree- 
ollected that he was far from home, from the 
Constitution of the United States, from the mol- 
lifying influences of the Common and the State 
House. He had gone from Boston, that centre 
of respectability where nobody makes fun .of 
any thing; but all the people move solemnly 
from one philanthropic project to another, and 
never smile any more than Atlas with the world 
on his shoulders. He had gone from Boston, I 
say, to Paris, whose people ridicule every thing, 
and are wholly given up to eating, and drink- 
ing, and fat things generally. We must really 
pardon Peter, therefore, for yielding for the mo- 
ment to the more lively influences around him. 

Now, to offset the pernicious effect of Peter's 
flighty squibs, I propose to offer a few remarks 
myself in regard to the obelisk. They will be 
serious, sedate and dignified, and no one is ex- 
pected to laugh. 

Ladies and gentlemen, give me your ears. 
The towering pile before us is called a monolith, 
—which comes from two Greek words meaning 
a single stone,—and is a block of Egyptian 
granite, or rather syenite, as this substance is 
sometimes called by geologists. 

From its peculiar shape, it is also styled an 
obelisk, which is a Greek word, too, so that, as 
far as its name is concerned, its pedigree comes 
from the land of Plato and Socrates. Bunker 
Hill Monument is an obelisk, and rather a home- 
ly one at that, but it is useful in its way, and 
serves as an excellent handle by which to hold 
on to the old battle-ground. 

This monolith used to stand in front of the 
great temple of Thebes, the modern Luxor, 
which was one of the grandest edifices ever 
built, and whose ruins are the wonder of the 
world at the present day. It was erected 1550 
years before Christ, by a monarch styled 
Rhamses III., or the great Sesostris, as he is 
often termed in history. He wasn’t to blame 
for his ugly title, you know, for in those days 
they hadn’t invented such beautiful names as 
Washington, Napoleon, or U. 8. Grant. 

It was given to France by the Viceroy of 
Egypt, Mehemet Ali, as an acknowledgment 
of the kindness of the French in helping him to 
plan and build a naval establishment at Alex- 
andria. 

The stone is of very fine texture and intense- 
ly hurd, so that no modern tools can be found 
that will make any impression upon it. When 
the French artisans tried to do some little carv- 
ing on its surface, they broke box after box of 
instruments, and finally were obliged to give it 

up. How the ancient Egyptians managed to 
cut 1600 hieroglyphics on it, and so neatly, too, 
noo ly cau tell at this time. 





When the French received this handsome 
present, they were very grateful, and bowed 
their thanks in the politest way imaginable. 
But hew should they take it home! It is seven- 
ty-two fect high, seven fect square at the base, 
and weighs 500,000 pounds! It couldn’t be sent 
by mail, because it would require all the stamps 
that the government could print for the next 
ten years to pay the postage. Nor could any 
express company be found to transport it, as 
they were all unwilling to take the responsibil- 
ity of any thing so valuable. 

It looked very much as if the munificence of 
Mchemet Ali would amount to nothing, after 
all. It was very much as if our government 
should make a present of Pike’s Peak to Russia, 
as an acknowledgment of the sympathy which 
she showed for us during the late rebellion. 

However, the French are pretty smart, con- 


| sidering that they were not born on the Amcri- 


can side of the Atlantic, and they finally in- 
vented a plan to carry their donation to Paris. 

They built a huge vessel, large enough to con- 
tain it, towed it up the Nile to Thebes, dug a 
canal to the foot of the monument,—which lay 
flat on its side, having been thrown down, pro- 
bably by an earthquake,—and then cut away 
the stern of their craft so as to draw the huge 
stone into her hold. 

Having taken their cargo on board by the aid 
of powerful machinery, they sailed with it down 
the Nile and thence crossed the Mediterranean 
to Toulon. From that point it was transported 
to Paris overland, and probably it was the slow- 
est operation of its kind ever done. Day by 
day it crept on, every hour making some prog- 
ress, until at length it reached the Place la 
Concorde. 

There it rested until a plan should be discov- 
ered of placing it erect on a pedestal. This was 
no little difficulty, you may well believe. You 
can’t take an obelisk weighing 500,000 pounds 
and set it up on end with a thump, as a boy 
handles a ninepin. Besides, they had already 
spent nearly half a million of dollars in remov- 
ing it. Supposing they couldn’t raise it at all, 
and should have to return it to the donor with 
thanks, and a note “regretting that unforeseen 
circumstances would prevent their acceptance 
of his kind offering.” This would be not only 
great dishonor, but infinite loss. 

So all the wise heads were called together, a 
solemn seance was held, and the great engineer, 
Monsieur Lebas, was chosen to take charge of 
the whole affair. How he did it, and how clev- 
erly, I have not space here to tell. The machin- 
ery he invented for this purpose was most in- 
genious and elaborate. It did its work well, 
and the whole operation is portrayed on the 
pedestal in lines of gold. 

On one side is a long Latin inscription declar- 
ing how, when and wherefore the obelisk was 
removed; on the opposite face is one in French, 
affirming that in presence of King Louis Philippe 
I.,—they might have added to this “and last,” 
—the monument was placed upon its pedestal 
by M. Lebas, engineer, Oct. 25, 1836, “aux ap- 
plaudissements d’un peuple immense.” And 
since that time it has remained there, to the 
great adornment of Paris, and the tremendous 
glorification of the French Empire. 

es 
A FEW MAXIMS FOR YOUNG 
GIRLS. 

Never make your appearance in the morning 
without having first brushed and arranged your 
hair, and dressed yourself neatly and completely. 

Keep your clothing in perfect order. Never 
let pins do duty as buttons, or strings take 
the place of proper bands. 

Examine every garment when it comes from 
the wash, and if necessary, mend it with neat- 
ness and precision. Do not sew up the holes in 
your stockings, as we have seen some careless, 
untidy girls do, but take in a broad margin 
around the hole, be it small or large, with a fine 
darning needle and darning cotton, and cover 
the fracture with an interlaced stitch, so close 
as to be strong as the body of the stocking, and 
fine enough to be ornamental. 

Train yourself to useful occupation. Remem- 
ber it is wicked to waste time, and nothing 
gives such an impression of vanity and abso- 
lute silliness as a habit of idling and never hav- 
ing any thing to do. 

If vou are in your father’s house, take some 
department of household labor upon yourself, 
and a part of the sewing, and make it your busi- 
ness to attend to it. Do not let a call from this 
idle girl, or a visit from that, or an invitation 
from the other interfere with the performance 
of your duty. 

If you can cultivate to perfection some art 
by which you can gain an independent liveli- 
hood, do it, whether there is a necessity for it or 
not. Do it quietly, if you will but do it. There 
is no telling when or under what circumstances 
you may need it. 
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Tue Hearth and Home gives an entertaining 
and appetizing account of strawberries in Chili, 
8. A. They are raised with very little trouble 
there, are from one to three inches in diameter, 
of a pale yellow color, and of a pleasant tart 








flavor. The vines bear profusely, and com- 
mence ripening about Christmas, at which time 
one berry, placed in a small bouquet of flowers, 
will readily sell for two dollars. By New Year’s 
they can be bought for ten cents a hundred— 
being always sold by the number—and they 
rapidly decrease in price to three cents a hun- 
dred. The season lasts three months, and bush- 
els are never picked, simply because they are so 
plenty that it does not “pay” to pick them. 





>> 


THE LONGEST BUILDING IN THE 
WORLD. 

Boston people have been proud of their big 
Coliseum, but it takes the West to do up things 
on a large scale. On the Union Pacific Road, 
among the mountains, to protect the track from 
the heavy snows of winter, they have put up a 
building twenty-two miles long. 


Accordingly, they have erected a building 
which is doubtless the largest in the world. It 
is twenty-two miles in length, sixteen feet in 
width, and sixteen feet in height, not including 
the pitch of the roof. Itis put up in the most 
substantial manner, all the timbers used being 
of the best quality to be obtained. The sides 
are enclosed, and were it not for the fact that 
daylight penetrates through the interstices be- 
tween the boards, the whole affair would be 
very like ahugetunnel. The building is braced 
together in the most peculiar manner, and is, 
in addition, firmly bolted to the rocks wherever 
the road nears the face of acliff. Where snow 
slides are to be feared, an extension of the roof 
has been carried to the cliffs, so that falling 
masses shall pass over the building and lodge 
on the other side. In many places where side 
tracks are located, the building is wider than 
the figures given above. More than 40,000,000 
feet of lumber have been used in its construc- 
tion Jt covers an area of more than 1,800,000 
square feet, or nearly forty-four acres. 
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THE SEED AND THE SOWERS. 


Ever 80 little the seed may be, 

Ever so little the hand, 
But when it is sown it must grow, you see, 
And develop its nature, weed, flower, or tree; 
The sunshine, the air and the dew are free 

At its command. 


If the seéd be good, we rejoice in hope 
Of the harvest it will yield. 
We wait and watch for its springing up, 
Admire its growth, and count on the crop 
That will come from the little seeds we drop 
In the great, wide field. 


But if we heedlessly scatter wide 
Seeds we — happen to find, 
We care not for culture or what may betide, 
We sow here and there on the highway side; 
Whether they’ve lived or whether they’ve died, 
We never mind. 





Yet every sower must one day reap 
Fruit from the seed he has sown. 
How carefully then it becomes us to kecp 
A watchful eye on the seed, and seek 
To sow what is good, that we may not weep 
To receive our own. 


$$ $_<@9———__—_— 
A COACHMAN’S TESTIMONY. 


On entering the stable of an Irish friend, late- 
ly, 1 was delighted to find most pleasing evi- 
dence of genuine affection between horses and 
groom. One horse actually stretched out his 
head and commenced licking the face of the 
coachman. 

“0, your honor,” said the man, “he’s kissing 
me 


“You do not, I suspect, need a very heavy 
whip when driving your horses?” 

“Whip, your honor! If I touched that horse 
with a whip, he’d fret like a child. No, sir; 
horses properly and kindly trained very seldom 
need any whip!” 
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SINGULAR CUSTOM. 


A singular custom pervails among the ancient 
families of Bretagne. A bride wears her lace- 
adorned dress but twice, once on her wedding- 
day, and only again at her death, when the 
corpse lies in state for a few hours before it is 
placed in the coffin. After the marriage cere- 
mony the bride carefully folds away her dress 
in linen of the finest homespun, intended for her 
winding-sheet, and each year, on the anniver- 
sary of the wedding-day, fresh sprigs of laven- 
der and rosemary are laid upon it until the day 
of mourning comes, when the white marriage 
garment leaves its resting-place, once more to 
deck the lifeless form of her who wore it in the 
hour of joy and hope. 
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Tue Isthmus Indians measure the height of 
an object in a peculiar way. Take a tree, for 
instance: An Indian proceeds from its base to 
a point where, on turning his back towards it, 
putting his head between his legs, he can just 
see the top. At the spot where he is able to do 
this he makes a mark on the ground, and then 
measures the distanee to the base of the tree; 
this distance is equal to the height. 


WAY OF THE WORLD. 
Determined beforehand, we gravely pretend 
To ask the opinion and thoughts of a friend. 
Should his differ from ours on any pretense, 
We pity his want of both judgment and sense. 
But if he falls into and flatters our plan, 
Why, really, we think him a sensible man. 


NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN.—M. Thiers, at the 
age of eighty, has begun the study of botany, 
that he may the more understandingly complete 
his work on natural philosophy. 


BLANKETS were first manufactured in the 
reign of Edward III., by three brothers, whose 
family name was Blanket. They were eminent 


Clothiers and. woollen weaxera at Bristal, Eng, 





— 


A. F. SHERMAN, Apothecary, Ludlow, N. H., writes: 
“T have known of Doct. Seth Arnti¢'s Balsam curing 
hundreds of cases of ordinary Diarrhea,and many very 
obstinate ones. I have used the medicine myself, ‘an 
administered it to my friends with the best results. 





CavUTION TO PURCHASERS OF THE PERUVIAN Syrrp 
(a protected solution of the protoxide of iron). Beware 
of being deceived by any of the preparations of Peruvian 
Bark, or Bark and Iron, which may be offered to yon. 
Every bottle of genuine has Peruvian Syrup (not Peru- 
vian Bark) blown in the glass. Examine the bottle be. 
fore purchasing. 33—lw 





A New Story by Oliver Optic. 


SWITCH OFF; 
Or, The War of the Students, 
Being the Third Story of the 
LAKE SHORE SERIES, 


was commenced in No. 131 of the popular 
Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 


PUBLISHED ONCE A WEEE, 


Edited by Oliver Optic, 
Who Writes for no Other Juvenile Publication, 
and who contributes 
Four Serial Stories Every Year, 


the cost of whichin book form would be $5 00—double 
the subscription price of the Magazine. Every number 
contains part of a new story by Oliver Optic, illustrated 
from designs by the best artists, headed by Thomas Nast, 
the great American artist. Then follow 


Poems and Stories 
by other well-known authors, who know how to write for 


folks. 
ee The Orator, 


a department exclusively in charge of Oliver Optic, gives 
every other week a selection for decl tion, marked for 
delivery, according to the most approved rules of elocu- 
tion,—26 MARKED DECLAMATIONS EACH YEAR. 


Original Dialogues. 

Some of the best writers finda place under this head 
efery other week, giving the subscribers 26 Original Dia- 
logues every year. 

Head Work, 


containing Geographical Rebuses, Puzzles, Syncopa- 
tions, Geographical Q i Proverbial Anagrams, 
Enigmas, Charadas, and Numerical Puzzles, contributed 
by the subscribers, and rendered unusually attractive by 
original features NOT TO BE FOUND IN ANY OTHER MAG- 
AZINE. 

In addition to the above-mentioned departments, there 
are regular contributions on 


Natural History, History, the Sciences, 
Facts and Figures, 
from some of the most learned men in the country. 
OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE contains more reading 
matter than any other juvenile publication, and is the 
Cheapest and Best 
Periodical of the kind in the United States. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE,—Single Subscriptions, One 
Year, $250; One Volume, Six Months, $125; Single 
copies, 6cents. Three copies, $6 50; tive copies, $10 00; 
ten eopies, with an extra copy Sree, $20 00. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
3l—4w 











GENUINE 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 
In Solid Gold and Silver Cases Only, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


Silver Hunting Watches.........+--+++++- $18 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18-carat Cases 80 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size.. 70 


EVERY WATCH WARRANTED by special certitl- 
cate from the American Wateh Company. 

We will send these Watches by Express to any place, 
with bill to collect on delivery, and give the purchaser 
the privilege to open the package and examine the 
Watch before paying, and any Watch that does not give 
satisfaction may be exchanged or the moncy will be re 
funded. Every-one is requested to write for our Descrip- 
tive Price-List, which explains the different kinds, with 
prices of each. 

(G™ Please state that you saw this in the YOUTHS 
COMPANiON. 

Address, in full, 

HOWARD & CO., 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
“a Be ene. F 


$100 CASH for Original PUZZLES will 
be given by MERRYMAN’S MONTHLY. See present Dit 
ber, of any newsdealer. Four different numbers # hee 
les to new readers, sent post-paid for 25 og i awd 
argest, best and cheapest magazine of its kine _ op 
Haney & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. zj—3we 


s 
SLOW HORSES MADE FAST and est 

Horses made faster. Plain, practical instruction nad 

improving speed and style, and much other ves pon 

‘ormation in No. 19 of HaNEY's JOURNAL. op 119 

cents. Of any newsdealer, or JESSE HaNeY &CO., 

Nassau St, N.Y. Has exposures of humbugs. 
27—3weop 


HANEY’S Art of Training Animals tells 
all secrets of the Most successful trainers, horse )tt ye 
ing, sporting dogs and all animals, all Circus | PC's 
snake charming, farm animals, &c. 200 large faxey & 
illustrations, only 50 ets., of booksellers or JESSE : » 

Co., 119 Nassau Sureet, N. ¥. Only complete book. 
3weop ——— 
' 

BOWS !—A Chance for Fun and gna 
Secret art of catching Fish in any water as fas hr te 
can pull them out, and no humbug. Sent for + — cop 

ULAUS RISING, Southwick, Mass. 
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